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Summer School: Summer Meet- 
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The Summer School Faculty has been 
completed, and some details of the plans 
for the Summer Program Meeting are 
presented. 


Auditory Training for the Deaf, 
by Sherman K. Smith, Sc.D., 
SN vii saccankantiiensadeliibentinaye 


The author, who has had much expe- 
rience in voice work and the training 
of teachers of the deaf, discusses the 
new era introduced by the installation 
of adequate hearing aids, and the contri- 
bution made by the September VoLta 
REVIEW. 
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Paul Choppin — Deaf Sculptor, 
by L. Halberstam.................... 


The Votta Review has published with 
pleasure a number of articles from the 
pen of Mr. Halberstam, who, in spite of 
deafness since childhood, has acquired 
an excellent command of several lan- 


guages. 


204. 


Scraps in the Schoolroom Desk.. 206 
Not even “The Teacher Across the Hall” 
ever offered her readers more entertain- 
ment or greater variety than is found 
this month among the scraps in this con- 
tributor’s desk. Teachers, won’t you 
send in some of your choice examples of 
quaint sayings for “In a Deaf Child’s 


World”? 


Rhythm and Personality Growth, 
by Grace W. McAlister............ 


Not only physical development, but also 
social ease, academic work, voice place- 
ment, and general personality growth 
are favorably influenced by training in 
thythm, says this author, formerly of the 
West Virginia School but this year in 
the Territorial School for the Deaf of 
Hawaii. 
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Public Day Schools for the Deaf, 
by Harris Taylor...................0+ 


Research workers of the future will 
doubtless have many reasons to thank 
Dr. Taylor, not only for his study of day 
schools, completed in the March Vota 
Review, but also for his comprehensive 
bibliography. 


The Auditory Outlook for the 
Hard of Hearing 


Deafened Drivers and Driving, 
by Anthony Kelsch.................. 


Mr. Kelsch is well known to members of 
the Everywhere League for the Hard of 
Hearing, but this is his first appearance 
in the pages of the Votta Review. 
Come again, Mr. Kelsch! 

Eyes Across the Sea, by Florence 
Fi: Tas ini scnsnttnsiibatevng 
Societies for the hard of hearing report 
that they are unable to keep copies of 
the Votta Review on their reading 
tables except when displayed at chain’s 
length, so great is the interest in Miss 
Berryman’s series. 

The Hard of Hearing in Europe, 
by Mrs. G. A. Hurd-Wood........ 


The series of articles about leagues for 
the hard of hearing in many parts of 
the world, by this popular recent visitor, 
is completed in this summary of Euro- 
pean work in two installments. 


The Elusiveness of the Obvious, 
by John A. Ferrall.................. 


Mr. Ferrall, always stimulating, tempts 
his reader this month to try to list all the 
obviousnesses that have been eluding 
them. 


Lip Reading Opportunities........ 
Last month the Vorta Review told its 
readers about the summer’s opportunities 
for studying lip reading in Massachu- 
setts. This month New York offerings 
are presented. Schools in other sections 
are invited to send information for pub- 
lication, if they are planning summer 
sessions. 


With the Lip Reading Clasz........ 


Those teachers who feel that advanced 
pupils should not have all the attention 
will be especially grateful for the begin- 
ners’ material offered by Miss Lucy Mc- 
Caughrin and Mrs. Laura Davies Holt. 
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The Golden Birthday Fund........ 
Is Your Name Written There? 
Looks Into Books—and Maga- 
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With a letter from Helen Scriver and a 
“Whimsey” from Harris Taylor 
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Summer School: Summer Meeting 


Summer School 


LANS for the summer school of 
Pi American Association to Pro- 

mote the Teaching of Speech to the 
Deaf, to be held this year in cooperation 
with Wayne University, Detroit, Michigan, 
are practically complete. It will be re- 
membered that the courses were announced 
in the February Votta Review, but that 
the names of the instructors for three of 
them were not available at that time. The 
committee is pleased to announce that the 
course “Lip Reading for Intermediate and 
Advanced Deaf Pupils” will be taught by 
Miss Marie Mason of Ohio State Univer- 
sity, and that the two language courses, 
“Language Development for the Older Deaf 
Child” and “English and Literature for the 
Deaf” will be offered by Miss Enfield 
Joiner, Principal of the North Carolina 
School for the Deaf. 

Those who plan to enroll for the summer 
school are advised to apply immediately 
to Mr. John Lee, Associate Professor of 
Special Education, College of Education, 
Wayne University, Detroit, Mich. 


Summer Meeting 


The following committee is in charge of 
general plans for the Association meeting: 
Gertrude Van Adestine, Chairman, Sophia 
Alcorn, T. C. Forrester, Jennie M. Hender- 
son, A. C. Manning, C. D. O’Connor, Jose- 
phine B. Timberlake. 

The Statler Hotel, Detroit, has been se- 
lected as headquarters, but all programs 
of demonstrations and lectures will be 


given at the School for the Deaf, 6045 


Stanton Ave. Registration will begin at 
2.30 P. M. on Monday, June 27. The 
opening session will be held at 8 o’clock 
that evening, at the Hotel. The presiden- 
tial address of Dr. E. A. Gruver, President 
of the Association, will be delivered at 
this time, and Dr. Van Adestine will pre- 
sent the keynote of the Summer Meeting, 
“Helping the Deaf Child Find His Place 
in the World.” 


Hotel Headquarters 
The Statler announces the following 
rates: Single rooms, $2.50 up; Double 
rooms, $4.50 up; Twin bedded rooms, 
$5.00. Other accommodations will be 
listed in the May Vota Review. 


Program Notes 

Following the general plan first intro- 
duced by the Association at its meeting in 
1924, there will be demonstrations each 
morning of skilled teaching and the use of 
modern methods. There will also be gen- 
eral sessions each day from Tuesday to 
Friday, inclusive, each being built around 
a different means of helping the deaf child 
find his place in the world. Some of these 
are: (1) Through Better Speech, (2) 
Through Better Lip Reading, (3) Through 
Better Language, (4) Through Better Un- 
derstanding at Home, (5) Through Better 
Use of Hearing. Some of the topics which 
will be introduced by special speakers and 
generally discussed are as follows: “How 
to Improve Speech Throughout a School”; 
“Speech in the Lives of the Adult Deaf”; 
“How to Improve Lip Reading Throughout 
a School”; “The Eternal Problem, Better 
Language”; “How the Association and the 
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Schools Can Promote Better Understand- 
ing at Home”; “Can Children who Enter 
School Speechless, but with Partial Hear- 
ing, Ever Leave School Hard of Hearing 
Rather than Deaf?” 


Business Meeting 

President Gruver and Secretary Forres- 
ter have announced that the Forty-eighth 
Annual Meeting (business session) of the 
Association will be held at the School for 
the Deaf on Thursday, June 30, at 2.30 
P. M. The special business will be the 
election of six directors, one to fill the un- 
expired term of Mrs. Lucile M. Moore, 
whose resignation was regretfully received 
by the Board at its recent meeting, and five 
to serve three years in place of those whose 
term of office expires in 1938, namely, 
John Yale Crouter, Frank M. Driggs, Max 
A. Goldstein, A. C. Manning, and Clarence 
D. O'Connor. In accordance with a pro- 
vision of the constitution, nominations must 
be made in writing and received by the 
President and the Secretary not less than 
thirty (30) days before the date of the an- 
nual meeting. Only active members (those 
whose dues are paid for the current year, 
and life members) may vote at this elec- 
tion. 

Ford Broadcast 

Although the summer meeting will not 
open until Monday, June 27, it has been 
suggested that if members are to arrive in 
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the city on Sunday and would like to at- 
tend one of the broadcasts of the Ford 
Symphony Orchestra, arrangements for 
complimentary tickets can probably be 
made through the chairman of the program 
committee if the request is received not 
later than June 15. Other interesting en- 
tertainments, including a visit to the fa- 
mous Ford Museum at Dearborn, are be- 
ing planned for the Association members 
during the week of the meeting. 
The City 

Although Detroit is a city of romantic 
historical background, visitors of today 
will find that its wheels of progress hum 
in modern tempo. The city’s sky line is 
symbolic of the factory age, but Detroit 
is more than a city of whirring factories 
—it is a city of beauty and culture as 
well as of industry. Its history has charm 
and fascination. 

The Detroit River, serving as a con- 
necting link in the great waterway of the 
lakes, presents a moving pageant of com- 
merce from the mills and mines of the 
north to the markets in the east. Lying 
in this great river is one of the many 
play places of the city—Belle Isle—a 
thousand-acre island. 

For information in regard to living ex- 
penses and accommodations, address Miss 
Catherine Gagan, Detroit Day School for 
the Deaf, 6045 Stanton Avenue, Detroit, 
Mich. 





THE SKYLINE AND SHORE LINE OF DETROIT AS SEEN FROM THE CANADIAN SIDE OF 
THE DETROIT RIVER. 
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Auditory Training for the Deaf 


Promise vs. Fulfillment 


By SHERMAN K. Situ, Sc.D., D.Mus. 


HE September, 1937, issue of the 
“| vous REVIEW is outstanding in its 

recognition of the importance of 
auricular training and its contribution to 
this field. Several of the articles seem to 
invite discussion, and I am moved to com- 
ment on them from the point of view of 
my own observation in schools for the 
deaf and experience in my own clinic. 

Auricular training has already accom- 
plished so much and promises so much for 
ihe future that its introduction in schools 
for the deaf marks a milestone in educa- 
tional progress in this field. We who have 
watched its development in recent years 
begin to see the disappearance of the lines 
that have marked a barrier between the 
deaf and the hard of hearing. We have 
been forced to recognize a new group in 
our schools for the deaf. Children who 
were once called congenitally deaf must 
now in many cases be recognized as con- 
genitally hard of hearing. Even among 
the severe cases caused by spinal menin- 
gitis, we find some with usable residual 
hearing-—although this is still a debated 
question. 

The promises of auricular training are 
so many that I think parents of from 50 
per cent to 70 per cent of so-called deaf 
children have a right to demand a great 
change in the educational procedures to 
be followed with their children. They have 
a right to demand that the instruments and 
techniques used in training their children 
shall be of the best. They have a right to 
expect that their children, handicapped by 
deafness early in life, shall have the op- 
portunity to learn speech and language 
through imitation as does a hearing child. 

These promises are not idle ones; they 
are prophecies which the profession must 
consider seriously and carry to fruition. 
But their fulfillment involves certain pro- 


cedures which must also be taken seriously. 
Stated briefly, these procedures are: (1) 
careful selection and training of the teach- 
ers who are to conduct the auricular work; 
(2) careful selection of amplifying equip- 
ment; (3) careful preparation of an 
auricular program. 


Teacher Must Know Instruments 


The inexperienced teacher who simply 
walks into a classroom newly equipped 
with amplifying instruments and puts the 
earphones on deafened ears, expecting the 
instruments not only to amplify sound but 
to present a progressive educational pro- 
cedure, is not going to get results. Any- 
body can buy an instrument if he has the 
price, but its use presents a technique that 
is as definite and almost as difficult as the 
teaching of speech. No school for the 
deaf should allow its hearing aid classes 
to grow faster than teachers can be trained 
to use the instruments purchased. Today 
in many schools, teachers with scant knowl- 
edge of instruments and their possibilities, 
and no knowledge of technique of using 
them, are trying to follow courses set up 
for them. What would one think of an 
office manager who bought a hundred Rem- 
ington, Burroughs, or Underwood typewrit- 
ers and turned them over to an office force 
none of whom had ever seen a typewriter 
before? What kind of letters would that 
firm turn out? Would the director of a 
trade school buy an expensive linotype 
machine and ask the woodworking teacher 
to teach fine printing? 

A hearing aid, especially one of the 
multiple type, is a scientific instrument, 
perfected by long experiment and requir- 
ing an exact technique in its use. The 
great promise offered by auricular train- 
ing will meet with failure, or, at best, with 
only partial success until this fact is recog- 
nized. 
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The poor showing that auricular meth- 
ods have made in some of the schools where 
hearing aids were introduced early has 
caused a certain group of our oral teachers 
to be skeptical as regards these instruments. 
I have heard some of them say, “If they 
start using a hearing aid in this school I 
hope they will give it to some other teacher. 
I prefer to teach by my old methods.” In 
too many cases, the teacher has a real rea- 
son for this attitude. Some state it truth- 
fully when they say, “I would rather some- 
one else did this work. I don’t know 
enough about it.” 

On the other hand, still others, thinking 
amplification is the answer to all their 
difficulties, rush in where angels fear to 
tread, with the idea that if they just put 
a hearing aid on a deaf child teaching him 
will be easy. 


Auricular Training is Here to Stay 


To all of these I give warning. Like the 
microphone and the radio that have revolu- 
tionized much in the hearing world, auricu- 
lar training will revolutionize the training 
of at least half of the deaf children of 
the future. It is here and it is here to stay. 
The teacher who prefers not to be bothered 
by new methods and the teacher who “does 
not know enough about it” will have to 
become auricularly minded whether they 
want to or not. And those who believe 
auricular training is going to make things 
easy will have to learn that the proper use 
of a multiple hearing instrument involves 
the most painstaking work and the greatest 
drudgery yet devised for teachers of the 
deaf. Auricular training is far from easy; 
but it pays such big dividends that it has 
become imperative in all schools for the 
deaf. 

For several years, before giving to teach- 
ers of the deaf my first course in Tech- 
niques in the Use of Modern Hearing Aids, 
and while teaching in the summer schools 
of the American Association to Promote 
the Teaching of Speech to the Deaf, I vis- 
ited the classroom of every pioneer teacher 
in this field that I could reach. I found 
wide differences in usage. Where I found 
something of promise, I followed it through 
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and often adopted it at once. Where | 
found methods that seemed an almost total 
loss of time I discarded them. Some tech. 
niques that were supposed to perform the 
service of stimulating the auditory system 
were simply numbing the mind of the deaf 
child to a state of inattention, making im. 
possible the very concentration which is 
necessary in the development of language 
through imitation. I found some good 
principles which all good teachers were 
using in common; but I found too many 
teachers and schools still experimenting, 
though pioneers at such schools as Clarke, 
Mt. Airy, the Lexington School and others 
had already blazed a trail and evolved a 
technique that could be used to get results 
in auricular training. 


Carefully Built Instruments Important 


In addition to the proper training of 
teachers in the use of auricular aids, there 
must be close co-operation between the 
field of production of these instruments 
and the field of use. The great promise in 
this work will never be fulfilled so long 
as hearing aids are built by electrical engi- 
neers who have made scant study of the 
problems of deafness. We cannot struggle 
along with instruments built by engineers 
according to electrical laws which they 
think should meet the needs of the deaf 
child and which the teachers have to fit 
to such services as they can devise. We 
must have instruments built to the specifica- 
tions of well trained teachers, who, through 
long experimentation, have devised tech- 
niques for a progressive auditory program. 

Great claims are made by engineers and 
salesmen who have almost no conception 
of the actual services to be demanded from 
hearing aids in schools for the deaf. In- 
struments are offered today which, while 
conducting and amplifying part or all of 
the speech frequency scale, have no recog: 
nition of the mixture of faint and strong 
frequency in tonal speech. They are simple 
sound and noise transmitters and cannot by 
any stretch of the imagination be said to 
present intelligible speech in high amplifi- 
cation. They may be useful to the slightly 
hard of hearing person with a good mem- 
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ory for speech; but the severely hard of 
hearing child with no background of speech 
memory hasn’t a chance to hear with them. 
Oh yes! He may signify by a smile or a 
nod or a wince that he hears or feels some- 
thing, and the unintelligent salesman is 
satisfied, but the child cannot by means of 
such an instrument interpret the mixture 
of strong and weak frequencies of which 
tonal speech is composed. 

Every teacher of the deaf wants a micro- 
phone that will pick up speech in room- 
wide reception. This is at present an impos- 
sibility, taking into consideration the fact 
that intelligible speech is a combination 
of varying frequencies, from the whispered 
consonant to the strongest vowel inflections. 
The hearing aid builder will have to recog- 
nize this fact and make an instrument that 
changes the strength given the two groups 
of frequencies. At the same time the teach- 
er must realize that she has to keep the 
same distance from the microphone all the 
time. If you do not believe this, call a 
friend on the telephone and ask him to 
wave the mouthpiece of his telephone while 
he is speaking to you, bringing it close to 
his mouth and then waving it at arm’s 
length away. If you like this effect in your 
ear, by all means do this to the deaf child. 


The microphone can amplify only such 
sounds as are brought to the microphone. 
The child may perceive gross vowel sounds, 
but he will not hear the whole word that 
is made up of strong and weak frequencies. 
He will imitate what he hears, not what he 
cannot hear, and his speech will neces- 
sarily be imperfect. It is impossible for 
me to say such words as speech, feet, deep 
and see any more loudly than the whis- 
pered result of the articulated consonants 
sp-ch, f---t, d--p, and s--. The deaf child 
may indicate that he is hearing the stronger 
frequency of the vowel ee, which is com- 
mon to all of these words, but if he is to 
reproduce the word correctly he must hear 
the whole of it. 

I can think of no word more inexactly 
used than the term “hearing aid,” as ap- 
plied to the education of the deaf. A hear- 
ing aid is an instrument to aid the hard 
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of hearing person who has once heard, who 
has a memory of language, and who has 
enough hearing to combine with lip read- 
ing so that he can interpret what is being 
said. It is a crutch. Any cheap radio 
hooked up with a microphone and ear- 
phone might make a successful hearing aid 
for some person not too severely deafened 
and with a memory for speech, but its 
service would begin to fail as soon as it 
was tried with more severe cases of deaf- 
ness. 


A Speech Teaching Instrument 


I think a correctly built amplifying de- 
vice to be used in educating children who 
have no memory for speech should be 
called a Speech Teaching Instrument. I 
spoke above of a crutch. In teaching a 
congenitally crippled child to walk, we 
must for a long time depend upon special 
devices to assist him in taking his first 
steps, before he can even walk with a 
crutch. There should be a hearing in- 
strument for even the deafest child who 
has some trainable residual hearing; but 
no casually built instrument will give him 
the volume of sound that he needs, without 
picking up unpurposive sounds, and at the 
same time maintain a proper combination 
of frequencies to give him a correct audi- 
tory picture of speech. 

I was greatly interested in the descrip- 
tion of the different instruments used in 
the Illinois School for the Deaf which Mr. 
Cloud gave in his article in the September 
Vota Review. I should say that any one 
of these instruments could be used with 
some types of classes. If a child has some 
memory of speech, the long range micro- 
phone which picks up unpurposive as well 
as purposive sound would be of service, 
because that child would be able to dis- 
criminate between purposive and unpur- 
posive sounds. But where a child is being 
introduced to speech, every sound should 
be as pure and clear as possible, uncol- 
ored by any outside noise. With such a 
child, it seems to me the microphone of 
short-range pick-up should be used, with 
the teacher standing very close to the 
microphone. It is, of course, to be con- 
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ceded that the amplifier on either machine 
should present the entire range of speech 
frequencies without great excesses, and 
should present these frequencies with due 
consideration for the faint as well as the 
strong frequencies. 

Not long ago I had the pleasure of ex- 
amining all of the equipment of a highly 
endowed institution where a hearing aid 
had been built to the specifications of a 
director, a man of high standing in another 
field, but with little experience with the 
problems of deafness. Of course, he was 
just the man to design a hearing aid. His 
instrument is the most impressive in ap- 
pearance I have seen—a marvel of compli- 
cated gadgets, and very pretty. The direc- 
tor and his assistant spent nearly 15 min- 
utes of their time and mine trying to dis- 
cover the right combination of switches in 
order that I might hear from microphone 
tc earphone. When I did, thinking in terms 
of the child and of intelligible speech, 
I was disappointed. However, I do believe 
the instrument capable of much better per- 
formance than it gave during that test. 


We Should Demand the Best 


A speech teaching device of the micro- 
phone-amplifier-earphone type should be 
the finest product of radio engineers who 
have made a special study of deafness. 
The right sort of amplifier to be used with 
deaf children should be as good as the best 
of the amplifiers in the super-radio sets. 
Moreover, it must be produced to sell to a 
very much smaller buying field than the 
cheaper instruments. Radios were per- 
fected by the demands of a radio educated 
public. Static disappeared to a great ex- 
tent because the public demanded quiet in- 
struments. Who fights the battle for a 
quiet, powerful hearing aid that can deliver 
purposive sound, shutting out unpurposive 
sounds—for the so-called deaf child? 
There are several good instruments in this 
field. They are all rather high priced. 
They have to be if radio engineering and 
research are to bring us perfection in a 
teaching instrument. 

Almost every town has a local electri- 
cian who feels that he can produce in a 
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single instrument a home made outfit as 
good as those of the research laboratories 
of our better hearing aid manufacturers. If 
we stop to think of it, this idea is absurd. 
The director of a school would not ask the 
local garage to buy parts available in any 
community and build an automobile to 
compare with the product of General 
Motors, for instance. With all of our hear. 
ing aids failing to meet the high demands 
that we make for them, it seems ludicrous 
to expect satisfactory service from the first 
hook-up of an amplifier, earphone and 
microphone made by a local builder. | 
have seen a number of locally made mul- 
tiple hearing aids used in various parts of 
the country. I have never seen an efficient 
one. I can name a number of schools that 
have spent hundreds of dollars on locally 
made instruments only to push them into 
the corner and then go out and purchase 
equipment from the manufacturer of a 
carefully evaluated hearing aid. 

No machine today offered in the multiple 
hearing aid market fulfills all the possi- 
bilities which experience has taught us we 
have the right to expect. Many of these 
which offer good crutches for the hard of 
hearing adult cannot be considered at all 
when selecting an instrument for speech 
teaching in schools for the deaf. In fact, 
although often called in to advise as to the 
quality of a hearing aid in a school for the 
deaf, the hard of hearing person with a 
mémory for language is a poor judge of a 
speech teaching instrument. 


There Must Be a Definite Program 


Given, however, the best instrument on 
the market and a teacher who understands 
its use, we must have still another thing, 
and that is a definite program to follow 
in training the so-called deaf child in 
speech and hearing. 

To return to the September Votta RE- 
view, Mr. Cloud referred briefly to the 
method of teaching language to first grade 
children by auditory means; and I find 
that it approximates closely the method 
used in teaching English to an adult for- 
eigner. The so-called deaf child, even 
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though he has a comparatively good use 
of lip reading and some knowledge of lan- 
guage, is at first hearing a language that 
is entirely foreign to him. He must, at 
the beginning, be presented with a limited 
vocabulary, one that meets the needs of his 
daily life and that can grow with use. 


It is not difficult to teach a child to 
differentiate among a few words and 
phrases, but giving him a usable hearing 
vocabulary is another matter. Learning to 
listen, to make purposive sound out of un- 
purposive noise, requires all of the stu- 
dent’s and the teacher’s attention. The 
teacher who puts on a victrola record and 
attempts to stimulate the child’s hearing 
faculty without first guiding him through 
a definite progressive program of listening, 
will not get results. The mind must be 
actively engaged in the effort to understand 
what is being heard. I may be engrossed 
in reading a book. Two friends are chat- 
ting nearby. All sounds in the room strike 
my ear drum, but I am not conscious of 
what the speakers say unless I stop read- 
ing and concentrate on what is being said. 
It is this learning to listen for purposive 
sound that constitutes real auditory stimu- 
lation. 

The director of one of our state schools 
has several times sought my advice on the 
building up of his auricular department. 
Several of the teachers from that school 
have been sent to my classes and clinic for 
training. One or two machines are in use 
in the school, and we are happy over what 
has been accomplished. Only recently the 
director bemoaned the fact that while he 
asked for an appropriation of several thou- 
sand dollars for the purchase of additional 
hearing aids, the amount had been cut in 
half. I had to tell him I felt this was a 
good thing, for he did not have enough 
teachers trained to use the instruments. 

The ideal plan, it seems to me, is for 
a school to prepare its teachers to use 
hearing aids in their classes, adding one 
or two instruments each year as the teach- 
ers become expert in using them, giving 
the new instrument to the incoming first 
year class and moving the instrument on 
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with that class next year. Each year a 
new instrument is to be provided for the 
new class, until a complete system is in- 
stalled for all the pupils who are likely 
to profit by it. I would rather see such a 
plan at work than see a superintendent get 
an appropriation large enough to equip 
his whole school, so long as the faculty 
was unprepared to deal with the equipment. 


The “High Cost of Instruments” 


Again I must say, however, that auricu- 
lar training has come and has come to 
stay. Superintendents are faced with the 
seeming high cost of equipping a school of 
three or four hundred students with an 
ample number of multiple hearing aids— 
not merely amplifying devices, but real 
speech teaching instruments. These cost 
money, but not too much money if they 
can actually help us solving the communi- 
cation problem for the so-called deaf 
child. One multiple hearing aid will take 
care of from six (preferably) to twelve 
students. Assuming that in a school of 
four hundred, fifty per cent should be 
taught in a properly and slowly developed 
auricular department, at a rough figure, 
twenty multiple hearing aids are required. 
Ten thousand dollars would purchase 
enough equipment to take care of 50% of 
the school. Is that too much of an ap- 
propriation for equipment that will not 
only aid incalculably in the child’s acquisi- 
tion of speech and language but will speed 
his progress in all the departments of his 
school life? I think not. I know a school 
that spent that much for linotype machines, 
to say nothing of printing presses, paper 
cutters, type, stock, etc., to take care of 
the vocational training of approximately 
5% of the student body. On page 527 of 
the September VoLta Review I am quoted 
as saying at the Convention, “A good 
group hearing aid benefits almost if not 
quite as many children as does a linotype 
machine, and costs less.” What I actually 
said was that an entire school might be 
equipped with multiple hearing aids to 
serve 50% or more of its pupils for prac- 


(Continued on page 252) 
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Paul Choppin—Deaf Sculptor 


By L. HaLBerstamM 


Translated by the author from an article in La Revue 
Générale de [Enseignement des Sourds-muets 


AUL CHOPPIN, who died recently 
Pp at the age of 81 years, was as well 

known to all who frequent the an- 
nual Salon des Beaux Arts in Paris as to 
those who are especially interested in the 
achievements of deaf artists. 

Since the day, more than forty years 
ago, when he first showed in the Salon, 
Paul Choppin’s long and well-filled career 
has put him in the front ranks of deaf 
scholars whose varied intellectual achieve- 
ments redound to the glory of the school 
founded by the Abbé de I’Epée. 

Paul Choppin was born in Paris in 1856. 
His father was a lawyer. In his early 
childhood Paul Choppin lost his hearing 
and was educated from 1865 to 1873 at 
the National Institute of Deaf Mutes in 
Paris, where he manifested more than aver- 
age intelligence and application. 

After leaving the Institute he attended 
the School of Decorative Arts and then 
entered [’Ecole Nationale des Beaux Arts 
where he studied under Jouffroy and 
Falguiére. At the School of Decorative 
Arts he received two medals and two men- 


tions. At the Beaux Arts he won three 
medals in different competitions. In fact 
he went from success to success. In the 


competition for the statue of Sergeant 
Bobillot he received honorable mention ac- 
companied by a prize; in the competition 
for the monument of Lazare Carnot at 
Wattignies he was awarded a first honor- 
able mention; he was one of 70 competi- 
tors for the monument to Danton in Paris. 
His model attracted a great deal of atten- 
tion and was noted as follows: “Choppin’s 
project is one of the best. Danton is well- 
set-up; his pose is natural and not too 
declamatory. The design on the pedestal 
is excellent. Special attention should be 
paid to a splendidly designed figure hold- 
ing a torch on the rear face of the base.” 


Finally, Choppin was classed first in the 
competition for the statue of Broca—the 
famous anthropologist. Among the many 
models submitted, the jury unanimously 
chose the one bearing the legend: “Man is 
mortal—Science endures” not out of pity 
for a man handicapped by deafness but 
because the work deserved first place. As 
a matter of fact, although his deafness and 
his merit gave him a double claim on pub- 
lic interest, he was so afraid of failing that 
he always refused to admit his infirmity 
to his judges. 
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“If they know I’m deaf,” he said, “they'll 
think it’s a piece of sheer cleverness—a 
tour de force . . . they will never admit that 
it might be talent or even genius. Or worse 
still, my rivals will say that I was chosen 
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A FINE EXAMPLE OF CHOPPIN’S WORK 


because the judges were sorry for me and 

not because of the value of my work.” 
However that may be, he was commis- 

sioned to execute the monument now stand- 


(Continued on page 250) 
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Concerning 
Conversational 


Language 


NE of the 
teacher read- 
ers was in- 


quiring what had 
become of Doc, our 
Ph.D. faculty mem- 
ber, who has often been quoted on these 
pages. Doc has recently been made head 
of one of the departments, and he has been 
so busy getting things organized to suit 
his theories that he hasn’t had time to hold 
forth as much as formerly. 

But yesterday he was going strong at 
lunch time. “No wonder!” he shouted. 
“No wonder our graduates have a hard 
time getting along with their employers! 
We don’t teach them to talk! Yesterday 
one of the boys in the top class came in 
with the basketball trophy, and when I 
tried to talk to him about it he answered 
me in monosyllables, or by nods and head 
shakes. It wasn’t a question of lip read- 
ing. He read my lips perfectly. He just 
didn’t talk.” 

“Who was the boy?” somebody inquired. 

“Perry Wilson.” 

“No, Perry doesn’t talk much,” we all 
admitted, “but some of the others in that 
class talk a blue streak—Jane Horcutt, and 
Paul Troppe, and Frank Douglas—do you 
remember how he chattered even when he 
was a small boy, in Mrs. Wisston’s class?” 


April 


Through silver curtains I see the spring, 
Through April curtains of rain. 

The little new leaves peep out of the trees, 
And grass jumps up in the lane. 
Rain curtains are hiding the robins’ nests, 

Then blowing apart, to show 
Our cherry tree in a ruffled dress, 
All shining white, like snow. 


“Yes, and Jane and 
Paul were her pu- 
pils, too. They were 
certainly cute little 
talkers, when they 
were her children.” 

“But as I was 
saying,’ Doc bel- 
lowed on, “if we 
expect our boys and girls to get along with 
ordinary hearing people — people who 
haven’t all the tact and patience and un- 
derstanding that teachers have — we'll 
have to get them all to talking. At least 
they should be able to make a remark, 
once in a while, when a conversation is 


going on.” 
“Well, my children do talk,” one of 
the intermediate teachers declared. “They 


talk to me every day, don’t they, Dora?” 
she appealed to Doc’s wife. “You know. 
The children Mrs. Wisston had last year.” 

“Yes, they do,” Mrs. Doc confirmed, 
“and so do mine, that class Mrs. Wisston 
taught two years ago.” 

“Well, then, Mrs. Wisston deserves a pat 
on the head,” Doc anounced majestically, 
“for when my wife had those youngsters 
for a party, they talked to me intelligibly 
and sensibly.” 

“Did you ever stop to think how many 
of the pupils that are good talkers Mrs. 
Wisston has had?” the principal of the 
intermediate department said. “I could 
pick out her pupils and former pupils any 
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time, on the playground, in my office, at 
the games, or in vocational classes, just 
by the way they ask me questions, and an- 
swer mine, and the way they make courte- 
ous remarks.” 

“Hurray for you, Mrs. Wisston!” every- 
body laughed and applauded. “You'd bet- 
ter hug these few kind words to your 
bosom. Teachers don’t get many!” 

Mrs. Wisston, a quiet reserved teacher, 
whose voice is never heard in our im- 
promptu discussions, was blushing furi- 
ously, and after saying “Thank you,” was 
edging her way to the door. 

“No you don’t!” Doc shouted. “You've 
got to tell us your magic secret.” 

“Yes!” the others insisted. “For good- 
ness sake, tell us.” 

“It’s no secret, and no magic,” Mrs. 
Wisston murmured. “You probably do 
just the same things I do. And better 
things. Besides, we’ve finished lunch—” 

“IT haven't finished. I have half my des- 
sert to eat!” Doc roared. “Let those in a 
hurry go, and you be kind enough to tell 
the rest of us what you do to make your 
children talk.” 

“Go on, every that wants to! I want to 
hear this.” Nobody got up. Instead the 
serious souls grabbed their little notebooks 
and pencils and the rest of us settled com- 
fortably to listen. Mrs. Wisston, very 
much embarrassed by all this publicity, 
nevertheless sat down again, too. 


Learning How to Ask Questions 


“I don’t know if there is anything I 
have to contribute,” she began in her mod- 
est fashion, “but we live with my sister’s 
family, my husband being an invalid, and 
I have her growing children around me 
to watch. When I plan the practice in 
conversation I give my deaf pupils, I try 
to bear in mind what these normal hear- 
ing boys and girls talk about, and what 
they are interested in. 

“My nephews and nieces are constantly 
asking questions. Deaf children have to 
learn how to ask questions. Then they 
have to practice; and opportunities must 
be made for them to ask natural questions. 
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“Question drills are necessary. We 
know that. There are the ‘Who—?’ ques- 
tions that don’t change the verb form, and 
the ‘Did—?’ questions that do, and if the 
children stumble over the forms and are 
worrying about them, they aren’t going 
to ask any more questions than they can 
help. So I give all the practice I can. 
Then there are the ‘How many—?” ques- 
tions — ‘How many have you?’ and ‘How 
many will?’ and ‘How many did—?’ and 
the ‘What happened to—?’ and ‘What is 
the matter with—?’ questions, and 
‘Whose—?’ — ‘Whose mother came last 
Saturday?’ and ‘Whose pencil did you 
borrow—?’ and so on. You all know how 
difficult these question forms are. I often 
wish we could teach questions as soon as 
the children start making statements, so 
they would never get in the habit of ask- 
ing questions in the declaratory way they 
frequently do. But the teachers of begin- 
ning children say this is impossible, and 
they are just as good teachers as we are!” 

Everybody laughed, especially the pri- 
mary teachers, who nodded their heads 
vigorously. 


Learning to Ask Intelligent Questions 


“But as we all know, learning the prop- 
er form is only half the battle. The deaf 
children can go through question drills 
beautifully and then ask stupid senseless 
questions, questions of which they know 
the answers, unless we give them plenty of 
chances to ask real questions. 

“So every morning when I come to 
school, I have something with me that 
some time during the morning I will bring 
out and put in plain sight. My third year 
children are full of curiosity. This morn- 
ing there was a red pin cushion on my 
desk. 

“Benny saw it first. He said, ‘You 
bought the pin cushion?’ He didn’t get 
answered, because he has had plenty of 
drill on ‘Did you buy—?’ Susanne came 
next. She said, ‘Did you bought the pin 
cushion?’ and she didn’t get answered, 
either. But Tommy asked correctly, and 


I told him first. But before I told him 
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everybody wrote the correct question form 
on the blackboard. Then I told that my 
sister gave me the pin cushion. 

“The next question I got was ‘Why—?’ 
and others followed. As long as the chil- 
dren wanted to find out things about that 
pin cushion | told them. 

“Then Pauline came in to school late, 
and the boys wanted to ask about that. 
She had to tell them, too. 

“This sort of thing takes up a lot of 
time in our schoolroom, but I do believe 
it’s worth the time.” 

“T know it is!” Doc approved loudly. 
“Tt’s real.” 

“Yes, we stop for questions whenever 
there is anything to be found out. But 
this isn’t enough either. The slower chil- 
dren never do ask questions of their own 
accord. They watch the brighter children. 
In fact they often put the good lip readers 
up to asking things for them. 

“So every day, for the benefit of these 
children who don’t ask questions, I have 
a set of written statements — complete 
statements — but with things in them that 
children would naturally want to know. 


Creating a Desire to Ask Questions 


“For instance, this morning one of the 
written slips had on it that I saw some- 
thing funny on the way to school. Bobby 
got it, took it to the blackboard and wrote 
this question: ‘Did you see something fun- 
ny on the way to school?’ Of course, this 
wasn't a real question, and I didn’t answer 
it, so he rubbed it out and tried again: 
‘What did you see?’ Then I wrote under 
his question about a dog I saw carrying a 
bag for its master. I tried to make this as 
interesting as I could, so that everybody 
would want to read all about it.” 

“Why did you write instead of giving 
it in lip reading?” Doc wanted to know. 

“Well, a great many of my statements 
are given in lip reading, but Bobby is a 
slow lip reader. He is slow at learning 
question forms, too. He hasn’t yet got the 
question idea. And I do believe that 
once a day this kind of question-asking 
practice is a fine thing for every child. 
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You may miss some of the mistakes in lip 
reading work. Besides, as I said before, 
Bobby won’t ask any questions if he can 
help it.” 

“If a child asks a stupid question what 
do you do about it?” 

“Nothing but laugh a little, point out to 
him that he knows that, or that it is fool- 
ish, and refuse to answer. Each child takes 
a pride in having a nice paragraph of ‘an- 
swer underneath his question. They all 
walk around and read the other children’s 
answers as well as their own. And keep. 
ing up the work every day does help. I’m 
often surprised how it helps. 

“Every time a child goes home for a 
week end, or goes out with a relative, we 
seize the opportunity to quiz him about 
his doings as soon as he returns, too.” 

“But it takes so much time!” one teacher 
protested. “How do you get all the real 
teaching done, if you take time for this 
sort of thing?” 

“Real teaching!” Doc barked. “Isn't 
asking questions real? You're asking one 
now!” 


Creating Conversational Opportunities 


Doc’s wife intervened hastily. “What 
about statements? After all, only half a 
conversation is questions.” 

“That’s exactly what my difficulty was!” 
Mrs. Wisston said. “I found I was giving 
too much attention to questions, and not 
enough to statements — nice colloquial 
things, trite things, if you will — that 
ordinary people make conversations of. So 
I racked my brains, and listened to my 
sister's kids. 

“They talked a great deal about what 
they did. So I began a new game — let 
each child do anything he wanted, while 
I shut my eyes, then he came and told me 
what he had done.” 

“Too dangerous! I have a wild bunch 
of hoodlums!” somebody moaned. 

“Well, my children are small, and pretty 
reliable. Besides, the class on its own re- 
sponsibility took a pride in doing sensible 
things. One would look at the newspaper, 
one would look out of the window at the 
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pigeons, one would get a drink of water— 
and so on. Then a child shut his eyes, and 
the others told him what they had done. 

“Then I went on. Asked the children to 
tell things they had done outside. Limited 
each child to one remark. Conversation for 
small deaf children is too hard if teacher 
takes time to make a spoken paragraph 
perfect. It gets too boresome for the other 
children. 

“T encouraged everybody to talk about 
the weather, too, as the whole world makes 
conversational capital of weather. We have 
many a nice session about last night’s snow, 
or tomorrow’s probable rain, with the news- 
paper weather predictions as last resort. 

“The newspaper makes good conversa- 
tional material, too. 

“And sometimes I bring in a picture, or 
trinket, pass it around, and everyone says 
something about it if he can. If one child 
cannot say anything, there is no rebuke 
given, but the picture passes on. A photo- 
graph of my dog, the recent picture of 
Helen Keller in the paper, a Chinese cal- 
endar that a friend traveling in the Orient 
sent me, all made good conversations for 
us.” 

“Splendid!” Doc commended. “Any 
more suggestions?” 

“Well, if a visitor comes — a nice un- 
derstanding person — I let the children 
talk to him. It’s a good check up. For 
instance, the last visitor we had was from 
Florida, the one before that from Switzer- 
land. One conversational mistake—a funny 
one—came up. The man from Switzerland 
looked at the report of a game a small boy 
wrote and was so delighted he asked the 
boy’s name. “That was fine,’ he said, and 
shook hands with the child. 

“The child, as soon as he was shaken 
hands with, blurted out, ‘I am well, thank 
you!’ That showed me he needed more 
help on polite answers, and he’s been so 
drilled on ‘Thank you, I am glad you like 
it,” ever since, that his next mistake will 
probably be saying that when it doesn’t 
fit!” 

“What’s the difference?” we all said en- 
thusiastically. “You’ve given us a lot of 
ideas.” 
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“Of course we all tr-y to do—er—that,” 
the faculty Wet Blanket remarked, “every 
da-ay! But—” 

“But if anybody else succeeded as well 
as Mrs. Wisston some of his or her former 
pupils would have been mentioned, when 
we were talking about pupils who were 
good conversationalists, for deaf chil- 
dren!” Doc roared. “And as I remember, 
Mrs. Wisston’s former pupils were the only 
ones mentioned!” 


Schoolmarm Jingle 


I wish some weather expert would tell why, 
When Saturdays are often dull and gray, 
And most free afternoons are rainy ones, 
It’s always clear on Teachers’ Meeting 


Day. 
In a Deaf Child’s World 


A teacher of small deaf children, who 
are just beginning to use language inde- 
pendently, let us peep into the notebook in 
which she jots down their amusing sayings. 
New Preposition 

The children were playing a game. It 
was Ben’s turn to shut his eyes, while 
others stood behind him, in front of him, 
and one child was on his lap. They went 
back, he opened his eyes, and inquired, 
“Who was behind me? Who was beside 
me? Who was laps me?” 

Perfectly Clear 

There was a new set of readers, and they 
were in great demand. Teacher forgot 
where they had stopped reading the day 
before, but Donald had marked the place. 
“Begin at Page 56,” he shouted. “Stop 
at all!” 

New Help Term 

Peter, in an off moment, was good- 
naturedly wrestling with another small 
boy. “Sose! Sose!” he yelled, and a friend 
ran to help him. 

“Sose? What does that mean?” teacher 
inquired, and Peter ran to the blackboard. 
“You know! Sose! Help!” he explained, 
and wrote S.O.S. 


Complimentary 


Teacher wore a new dress to school, a 
spring print, and the children approved. 
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Joe suggested that she wear it every day. 
“I am tired of blue dress, brown dress. 
green dress,” he declared, and teacher pre- 
tended to feel hurt. Frances jumped up 
and ran to her. “I like your all dresses!” 
she cried. 
Birthday Pick Up 

Bill wrote in his letter home, “Yesterday 
was Nelson’s birthday. He picked up 
Francis, Peter, Bernard and me for his 
party.” 
Missing Curve 


The children were walking across the 
campus to another building with their 
teacher. Mike, who liked to play with the 
little geography globe on the book case, 
but who knew no geography, suddenly 
stood still. The parade stopped, too, and 
the rest of the children looked at him. 

“There is the sky,” Mike said, pointing 
up with a tiny forefinger, “there is the air,” 
waving his arm vaguely, “where is the 
earth?” 

Teacher tried to tell. “All around. We 
are walking on it.” 

“No,” Mike said solemnly, “mistake. 
Where is the round?” 

It took a couple of minutes for teacher 
to figure out this one. Mike expected the 
earth to drop away as it did on the geog- 
raphy globe. 

New Verb Form 

“Will you give me Paul Muni movies?” 
Francis begged Ted, whose turn it was to 
have the newspaper to keep. 

“No, I not will,” Ted said decisively. 
Sad Loss 


Dorothy and Molly were pals, but rivals 
when it came to reports. Dorothy’s report 
was usually ahead of Molly’s. Her marks 
were higher. But one month Dorothy fell 
below. Molly was ahead. At first she was 
triumphant, but a bit later she put her arm 
around her chum. “I am sorry for you,” 
she said kindly. “You lost your smart.” 
Tardy Footgear 

All the children but Mike were ready to 
start out for a walk. Mike’s shoelace was 
untied. “Wait for my shoe!” he shouted, 
as he stooped down to tie it. 
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Greetings 
Joe was late getting back to school after 
a holiday. When he arrived the children 
said politely, “We are glad to see you.” 
Joe beamed. “I am glad to see us,” he 
replied. 


Kindness 


One of the teachers was ill, in the hos- 
pital. When she returned she found pres- 
ents at her school room door every day, a 
piece of cake, a cracker or two, three or 
four candies, apples and even an orange. 
She wondered if there was some mistake, 
as her own children did not know about 
the things. 

One morning she caught some small boys 
dumping lollipops inside her door. She 
thanked them, then asked why she got so 
many presents just now. “Because boys 
are sorry for you. You went to the hos- 
pital,” they told her. “Many boys went 
before, out the tonsils. Boys rember. Boys 
are sorry for you.” 


The Not So Good Sport 


The side that won the game usually 
clapped for itself, while the other side 


glowered. Teacher, who was trying to im- © 


press sportsmanship, decreed that this must 
stop. When at the conclusion of the next 
game, somebody forgot, she warned there 
would be no more games that day unless 
they were good sports. 

They played again, correctly. No one 
clapped. But teacher, out of the corner of 
her eye, saw three small children on the 
winning side trying to write something on 
the blackboard. She went up to them and 
demanded a look. Reluctantly they let her 
see. On the blackboard, in Billy’s strag- 
gling capitals, was “HER RAY.” 


Schoolmarm Jingle 


A new young teacher was sent in. 
She was supposed to see 
How I taught certain principles. 
Instead, the girl taught me. 
“It’s very easy. Yes, I know. 
I understand,” said she, 
“But I prefer another way, 
And find it’s best for me.” 
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And was I angry? Not a bit. 
Her method wouldn’t do at all, 
But how I envied her her nerve! 
Once I was young and knew it all! 


If on Our Easter Holiday We Had to 
Write Letters As Some of Our Deaf 
Children Must Write Home 


Hotet Hostess (brightly): Monday. 
Letter day. You will write a letter to your 
mother. 

We: But I'd rather write to my sister 
this time. 

H. H. (firmly): No, you must write to 
your mother. 

We: But my mother is coming down 
here tomorrow! 

H. H.: The rule is, you must write to 
your father or mother. Your father is 
dead. So you MUST write to your mother. 

We: Can’t I write two letters? 

H. H.: No, it will take too long. Soon 
it will be time for the nature talk in the 
lobby, then the swimming, then . 

We: But my mother is coming down 
here . . 

H. H.: Now we must be PLEASANT. 
Now what news do you want to tell 
mother ? 

WE (miserably) : 
news. 

H. H.: O, yes, you do. Did you just 
sleep all the time since last Letter Day? 
What did you do yesterday? 

We: Got up, ate breakfast, sat on the 
sun porch... 

H. H.: O, mother knows you did that! 
Didn’t you take a walk? Well, write that! 
Did you see anything interesting on your 
walk? Did you buy anything? Did you 
talk to people you went walking with? 
Well, write that. 

We: I do not know the people’s names, 
now. They were on the nature trip .. . 

H. H.: Take this note down to the hotel 
desk and ask the clerk to tell you the names 
of all the people on the nature trip. 


I don't know any 
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WE (after returning warm and tired 
sometime later): Here are all the names. 
Twenty-eight. 

H. H.: Well, perhaps we will just write 
“people,” after all. Now what did you do 
last night? 


We: Ate supper. 
H. H.: But AFTER supper! 


We: Went to the movie in the mezza- 
nine. It was no good. 

H. H.: O, my! my! We cannot tell 
mother a movie was no good. Mother 
would feel so sorry! Mother would feel 
disappointed. Tell mother about the movie. 
Tell her who played. Now, what did you 
do this morning after breakfast? 

We: Had a headache from staying up 
too late last night. I'll tell that. 

H. H.: No! No! Musn’t tell mother 
about any headaches! Mother might 
WORRY! We don’t want mother to worry! 
What did you do day before yesterday? 


We: I forget. 


H. H.: You must THINK. You are a 
big girl now. You must THINK hard! 


We: Ill ask mother to bring me some 


perfume. I forgot mine. 


H. H.: O, no! We mustn’t beg for things! 
If you want perfume, save your money and 
buy it. Never beg in your letter, my dear. 
Never! Now what did you do the day be- 
fore yesterday ? 

We: Nothing! 

H. H.: Well, I'll help you. Professor 
Zipwick lectured on birds. 

We: But I didn’t go to hear him. 

H. H.: Never mind. You can say he 
came, and lectured. And you can tell 
about the airplane races . 

We: But mother doesn’t care about air- 
planes. Neither do I! 

H. H.: WRITE about it. Now, write 
very nicely and carefully. Your last let- 
ter looked very careless at the end. Now— 

WE (jumping up and snatching bags and 
beginning to pack): I won’t need to write 
any letters! I’m going home! 
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Rhythm And Personality Growth 


By Grace W. MCALISTER 


HE chief aim in any educational 
venture should be to affect the per- 
sonality growth of every student in- 
volved. To attain this goal, no avenue of 
approach should be overlooked. Rhythm 
can and should be to the deaf child what 
music is to the hearing child. After all, 
rhythm is the very heart and soul of music. 
An ability to appreciate and be stimu- 
lated by music is really only the natural 
and intuitive response of the listener. 
Rhythm is the fundamental power in mu- 
sic, and to this power the deaf child re- 
sponds. That deaf children do get a 
great deal of pleasure from music was 
proved to me by a very delightful expe- 
rience I had a few years ago. A group of 
older girls who had been in my classes for 
several years, gave me a surprise birthday 
party. After a few games they asked me 
to play the piano and sing for them. They 
chose music from movies they had seen, 
things we had used in class, and any- 
thing else that appealed to them. They 
stood with their hands on the piano, 
keeping time with the music, saying the 
words with me when they knew them, and 
with such pleasure and interest shining 
in their faces as to be a revelation to me. 
I have never had a more appreciative 
audience, nor a more thrilling experi- 
ence. Since then other groups have asked 
me to do the same thing and have shown 
the same enthusiasm. These and other 
similar experiences have proved to me 
that rhythm work helps to open the minds 
of deaf children to what is going on 
around them, and enables them to share 
in it, making them more alert and thus 
becoming a distinct aid in mental develop- 
ment. 

One little girl who came in last fall 
was just six years old, the only child 
of very young parents. She was deafened 
at eighteen months by scarlet fever. The 
young father and mother had tried to off- 


set the deafness by over-indulgence and 
too much attention. From her actions we 
think she must have seen every one of 
Shirley Temple’s pictures and been en- 
couraged to imitate her. All she would 
do at first, was dance around holding her 
skirts, shaking her shoulders and rolling 
her eyes. She was very funny and cute 
to her fond parents, but to strangers she 
just looked silly, and to her teacher it 
seemed a hopeless task ever to get the 
child down to earth long enough to teach 
her. It was impossible to hold her at- 
tention, she wanted all the attention cen- 
tered on her. We caught her interest 
through vibration work at the piano. She 
loved it at first because it gave her a 
chance to show off a little and gain ap- 
proval; but in order to get the vibration 
she had to close her eyes and concentrate 
ou feeling. Then we began with bodily 
rhythms, trunk, arm and leg movements. 
Then we clapped time and marched; and 
now we are doing simple rhythm band 
work. Voice work at the piano has helped 
the child’s voice and speech a great deal. 
This little girl, though not the star of the 
class, has made as much progress as any 
other one, because she had farther to go. 
Slie has learned to pay attention, and 
by doing things with the group she has 
learned to cooperate with others, not 
claiming all the attention herself. Of 
course thythm work is not wholly re- 
sponsible, but we have every reason to 
believe that it played a very important 
part in getting her started. This might 
have been done in the classroom, but 
certainly not as quickly, as easily, nor 
as painlessly. She loved movement; 
through rhythm she had movement with 
a definite purpose. 

In all our teaching our greatest hope 
is to help the deaf boys and girls to be 
more at ease with their hearing friends. 
Rhythm work can be used effectively to 
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further this end. I have in mind one 
boy who was aided in this way. He is 
the only deaf child in the family. He 
was greatly pleased when he had learned 
the foundation steps of ballroom dancing, 
remarking, “Now I can go to parties with 
my brother this summer, I couldn't be- 
fore, because they dance and I couldn't 
dance.” 

Rhythmic play develops the child’s 
body, mind and spirit. Through mov- 
ing his body rhythmically and in a cer- 
tain tempo, he gains a consciousness of 
power and control. When watching and 
keeping pace with others in the group 
he is acquiring such essential qualities 
as attention, concentration, alertness of 
mind and quick co-ordination of the body 
with the mind. All these attributes of 
character are necessary to scholastic 
achievement, and are often lacking when 
a child enters school. For instance, we 
know what close attention must be given 
in order to learn speech reading. Watch- 
ing the larger movements in rhythmic 
play helps the child to concentrate on the 
smaller and more delicate movements of 
the lips. 

“He has such poor co-ordination,” is 
often said of a backward child. Training 
in rhythm is a great aid in overcoming 
this condition. This brings to mind the 
case of Helen. When she entered school 
she was so lame she had to be helped 
up and down the short flight of steps at 
the door. She had rhythm every day. We 
concentrated on rhythmic play, running, 
skipping, marching, walking tiptoe, and 
walking a line. By the end of the first 
year she could go up and down the steps 
unaided. The next year she was in the 
thythm band and was able to march up 
the steps leading to the stage in our 
chapel. 

Nick is a large boy who has been in 
school several years. His work has not 
been satisfactory. The disease that leit 
him deaf also left a partial paralysis. His 
sense of balance is very poor. At first he 
was so wobbly that he banged into things 
when he walked around the room. This 
year we have worked a great deal on danc- 
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ing, and we have noted marked improve- 
ment in Nick. It takes him longer to 
learn the dances than it does the others, 
but he is really interested and keeps try- 
ing. It makes him very happy when he 
finally masters a routine. His speech has 
improved with his improvement in mus- 
cular control. He articulates more clear- 
ly, and is able to put words together 
much better. He is taking more interest 
and doing better work generally. 


Rhythm Helps Academic Work 


One girl, who is now considered a good 
average pupil in the intermediate depart- 
ment, did very inferior work the first few 
years. She was inattentive, careless and 
uninterested. In the second grade the 
class began having a rhythm period every 
day. She developed an excellent sense 
of rhythm and did fine work. She woke 
up and began to show more interest in 
everything. She even looked brighter. 
Her voice and speech work improved, 
so did her classroom work. As [| have 
said, she is now a good pupil. 

Mary came in from public school. She 
was extremely shy and backward. The 
first few months her teacher thought she 
couldn’t go on with the class. In a lit- 
tle while Mary found that she was able 
to do what the others were doing at the 
piano and in the dancing class. It gave 
her confidence and helped her to be ac- 
cepted by the group. At the end of the 
year she was able to skip a grade and 
is still doing fine work. 

Success is necessary to children. It 
often happens that the deaf child experi- 
ences his first feeling of success in some 
simple rhythmic exercise, and is thereby 
inspired to greater effort in other phases 
of his training. This has certainly been 
the case with a certain class this year. 
They are slow children and have been in 
school quite a while. They learned a 
very simple dance last fall and did it on 
a chapel program. That was the first 
time they have ever had anything to offer 
as program material. It was certainly 
a happy day for them when it was over 
and they knew they hadn’t made any mis- 
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takes. Their indifference has changed to 
enthusiasm. The classroom teacher sees 


marked improvement in their school work, 
too. 

The conclusions drawn in the cases men- 
tioned above have been fully discussed 
with the classroom teachers. 

These are the broader applications of 
other 


rhythm work. There are more 
specific things to be gained. I know 


of no satisfactory substitute for the piano 
as an aid in voice placement. It acts 
as a guide to the teacher as well as to 
the pupil. Few teachers have absolute 
pitch, but from the piano they can get 
the correct pitch to use in placing the 
child’s voice. Too often we become so 
engrossed in teaching elements, that the 
placement of the voice is neglected. That 
is the foundation of speech and should 
receive first consideration. Prolonged 
ee pes 4. O81 Se 
first only through three beats, gradually 
increasing to as much as twelve beats, 
help breath control and at the same time 
aid in developing resonance and keeping 
the voice forward in the mouth. 

Simple exercises with easy syllables 
such as pum, maw, far, shar and other 
combinations as fast as they can be de- 
veloped in the classroom, used at the 
piano in different beats, help in accenting 
and phrasing. They also open the differ- 
ent regions of the voice. When ubub, 
udud, ugug, k, and t in combination are 
added, we have point of tongue, back of 
tongue and lip drills as well. Accent 
and pitch are taken much more readily 
from the piano. Relative pitches are 
given at first low, high, one at a time; 
and, when the class is sure of these, mid- 
dle can be given. The class should not 
only recognize the pitches but be able to 
give a change themselves. Ubub, udud, 
ugug are the best exercises to use for 
pitch work. Vowels are all right to use 
if care is taken that the child does not 
always associate certain vowels with high, 
and others with low. When the class has 
acquired a good relative change of pitch, 
we can start to work for absolute pitch: 


B flat below middle C to B flat above, 
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using o-e for the low note and ee for the 
high note at first, changing the order as 
soon as possible and adding other vowels, 
The class must realize that any vowel 
may be high or low. Through these ex. 
ercises we are able to get better inflection, 
and to develop the tones in the normal 
speech range. Volume, phrasing, and 
modulation are necessary to good speech 
and the piano is a valuable aid in teach. 
ing them. 


Chapel Service an Aid to Speech 


Most of the rhythm period for the 
older classes in West Virginia is spent 
in preparation for the Sunday chapel 
service. We learn hymns and work on 
articulation, accent and phrasing of scrip- 
ture readings and prayers. Everything 
is read first for understanding and ex- 
plained. Some child learns a Bible verse 
to say each Sunday. Another leads the 
Lord’s Prayer and another reads the lead- 
er’s part in the scripture readings. These 
provide interesting material for speech 
drill. Interest in the chapel service has 
increased a great deal. The order of 
service is posted on the bulletin board 
on Monday and as the classes come in, 
the first thing they do is rush to the bul- 
letin board and see who has been selected 
for chapel. The ones who are chosen 
really work to improve their speech. 

The piano has been a very great help 
with an auricular group which I have 
for fifteen minutes each day. They bring 
their speaking tubes to the piano for 
pitch work and accent. They can give 
all the notes of the C major scale, and 
their voices are becoming much more 
natural. They gave a short play at Christ- 
mas, and another at the close of school. 
These plays were taken from the Normal 
Instructor and were given just as writ- 
ten for hearing children. 

Rhythm is a dynamic power whose 
mysterious influence is hidden in_ the 
unknown relation between physiology and 
psychology; a power that can be devel- 
oped and used in attaining our chief 
aim, that of affecting the personality 
growth of every student. 
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Public Day Schools for the Deaf 


By Harris TayLor 


Continued from the March Volta Review 


HE bibliography which concludes 
this series of articles is far from 
satisfactory. At first glance it may 


seem to include references which have 


* ho bearing whatever upon public day 


schools for the deaf. For instance, Doll’s 
“Social Maturity Scale” may seem out 
of place; but it is given because he has 
found a difference between the maturity 
of children of the same chronological 
age in institutions and in homes. Vocabu- 
laries, text books and courses of study 
should be compared and contrasted. In- 
stitutional and home environs may affect 
the wishes and fears of children and 
play a part in their after social and 
economic adjustment. We may compute 
hearing loss in percentages and decibels 
and arbitrarily decide who is deaf and 
who is hard of hearing, but the problem 
is not so simple. Actually there is a 
twilight zone—and a wide one—wherein 
we cannot say immediately who is deaf 
and who is hard of hearing; so the bibli- 
ography must make mention of the hard 
of hearing. Mental and achievement 
tests play a prominent part, but these 
are restricted to those which, in my 
opinion, bear on the subject. Many ref- 
erences. were weighed and rejected on 
the ground that, while I regarded them 
as pertinent, others might not so regard 
them. I have no doubt that much of 
value has been overlooked. 

Lack of clerical assistance made it im- 
possible to have this work annotated. 
Generally the subject is stated clearly 
in the title, and the length of the article 
is measured by the number of pages. How- 
ever there are exceptions. “To Foster 
Good Will and Better Understanding the 
Deaf Should Advertise,” is the title of 
an interesting address; but there is noth- 
ing here to indicate that the address 
makes reference to day schools. No at- 


tempt has been made to record all the 
short notices and articles appearing under 
the head of “Miscellaneous” in the An- 
nals and “Our Miscellany” in the VoLTA 
Review. The arrangement of writers and 
subjects seems clear, and | assume that 
it needs no explanation. 
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Deafened Drivers and Driving 


By ANTHONY KELSCH 


UCH that has never come to my 
Mi notice, I suppose, has been said 

pro and con the competency of 
deafened drivers on our highways. But 
everytime I do read anything questioning 
the driving ability of the deafened (in 
speaking of the “deafened” here I in- 
clude all classes of deafness, the totally 
deaf as well as the hard of hearing) it 
stirs a red hot resentment within me. I 
am sure that every deafened driver with 
a drop of red blood in him feels the 
same way about it. Because, let it be 
known here, there is no such thing as the 
incompetency, or the inability of deafened 
drivers to drive their cars properly under 
all conditions. Rather, when the facts are 
known, it wili be found that the deaf are 
not only safe and competent drivers, but 
they are actually a blessing on our high- 
ways. 

I know that that is a strong claim. I 
have no actual statistics to back it up, 
other than a sort of chain inquiry among 
my deafened friends and acquaintances, 
and they among their deafened friends 
and acquaintances, and among all these 
I have yet to find a deaf or hard of hear- 
ing driver who has been involved in a 
fatal accident, either to himself or others, 
while driving his own car. I have a news- 
paper clipping in my possession that | 
clipped eight or ten years ago, and even 
at that time, according to the newspaper 
account, a New York examination board 
had discovered that the deaf make the 
best chauffeurs. The clipping states: “Not 
being able to hear anything, the deaf 
keep their eyes peeled for all signs of 
danger, they can rely on their eyes only, 
and so they do—they are never half 


asleep behind the wheel, but wide awake.” 
I am confident that any other examination 
board, anywhere, or any other inquiry 
into the matter will reveal the same an- 
swer: that, pro rata, the deafened are 
the most careful drivers, and the least 
involved in accidents or fatalities. 

In my own state, Idaho, the state legis- 
lature last year passed « bill which, if it 
had become a law, would have banned 
the use of radios in automobiles. Because 
of the protest and fight the radio manu- 
facturers made against the bill, it was 
shelved, and never reached the pen of the 
Governor; but this fact does not detract 
from what I am trying ‘o point out. The 
sponsors of this bill, and the majority of 
the legislators who passed it, contended 
that listening to a radio distracts the driv- 
er’s attention, often to such an extent 
that at a crucial moment he is unprepared 
to handle his car properly, and thus is 
apt to become the liable party i. a seri- 
ous accident. It has been definitely ascer- 
tained that distraction from listening to 
the radio has been the cause of several 
serious and fatal automobile accidents in 
this state. If we are to judge from the 
foregoing that a radio does distract a 
driver’s attention and interfere with the 
proper handling of his car, then the same 
must be true of all conversation, or of 
anything that calls the driver’s attention 
to other things. The deafened, of course, 
being practically immune to all such dis- 
tractions, give full attention to driving at 
all times, which naturally means safer 
and better driving. If we for a moment 
consider the, matter from the side of the 
radio people, and assume that the radio 
does not detract from proper driving, we 
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must still admit that the radio drowns 
out all sound of the engine, or any other 
sound that may be of any benefit to the 
driver. It follows then that hearing, if 
not actually a handicap, is of no practical 
value or benefit to driving an automobile. 

I should like to call attention to the 
numerous and serious automobile acci- 
dents that are the result of drunken driv- 
ing. It is a peculiar fact, to which at- 
tention has hardly been directed hereto- 
fore, that the deafened are practically 
non-drinkers. I have found that those 
who do imbibe, do so very moderately. 
A person with normal hearing who has 
imbibed too freely might make himself 
an object of hilarity to onlookers, while 
the same state in a deafened person will 
only excite a feeling of pity. Whether 
the deafened instinctively realize this and 
refrain from drinking, or whether they re- 
frain for any other reason, the fact re- 
mains that the deafened do realize that, 
being already handicapped by deafness, 
and knowing that because of it they would 
not be accorded leniency in case of acci- 
dent, they will not assume the additional 
risk of mixing drinking with driving. 

Summing it up, I think that we the 
deafened may safely challenge the nor- 
mally hearing as drivers, and statistically 
we will prove to be their superior. In 
this day of appalling automobile fatali- 
ties, I am sure that every deafened driv- 
er, realizing the bloody scene that is be- 
ing enacted on our highways, feels that 
he has a duty to perform, a record to up- 
hold. He feels that he cannot afford to 
be involved in careless driving or acci- 
dents. He realizes that careless driving 
will not only reflect on his own ability 
to drive, but on the record of every ceaf- 
ened driver over the country. 

We hear much of unavoidable auto- 
mobile accidents. When is an accident 
unavoidable? If the road bed should 
drop out below your car, or if someone 
should at the most unlikely place run into 
the path of your car, or, again, if the 
mechanism of your car should go radi- 
cally wrong, such could be construed as 
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unavoidable accidents. But such acci- 
dents are few and far between. True, 
you may be involved in an accident that 
is truly unavoidable on your part, but 
not unavoidable on the part of the party 
who crashed into you. We all take an 
element of chance with such drivers. But 
even against such drivers we have a mea- 
sure of defense, that of being doubly care- 
ful and alert ourselves. Almost every 
careful driver can recall numercus in- 
stances where through his own careful 
driving he has avoided serious accidents 
that might have come about because of 
careless and reckless driving on the part 
of others. If your car skids on a wet or 
icy road where you thought it wouid not 
skid, you can still be responsible in three 
different ways. You were driving too 
fast. You should have known the road 
was not absolutely safe. You did not, or 
did not know how to, apply your brakes 
properly. 

I realize that by taking such an atti- 
tude toward so-called unavoidable acci- 
dents we make driving a much harder 
task for ourselves, we assume more re- 
sponsibility, but it is worth the cost. 

If we were not deaf we would be using 
our highways on a par with those of nor- 
mal hearing. If our handicap makes us 
better and safer drivers, then, as I have 
said in the beginning, the deafened driv- 
ers are indeed a blessing on our highways. 

‘Eprtor’s Note: Mr. Kelsch says _noth- 
ing of his own record as a driver, but it 
is worth mentioning, He has been driv- 
ing a car since automobiles first came 
into general use. He has driven in coun- 
try districts as well as in large cities such 
as Los Angeles and Cincinnati. During 
all his years of driving he has never so 
much as dented a fender, nor been in a 
wreck of any kind. He has never been up 
for a traffic violation. Where and when it 
is safe, he drives as fast as the law per- 
mits, but he makes sure it is safe before 
he speeds, and he never relaxes vigilance 
when he is driving rapidly. During all 
his years of driving, his hearing has been 
practically worthless.—H. M. 
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Eyes Across the Sea 


V. Food and Heroes 


By FLorence S. BeERRYMAN 


two things I regarded most fre- 

quently while in Great Britain with 
my parents last summer. I happen to be 
incurably addicted to cathedrals as objects 
of art, because of their soaring verticality, 
their dim interiors mystically illyminated 
by patches of colored sunlight through 
stained glass, their hoary age and hence 
their direct link with many of the great 
personalities of past centuries. 

Mouths I was obliged to watch sharp- 
ly because I depend entirely upon speech 
reading for communication. Probably 
every speech reader gets into the habit of 
looking at people’s mouths even though 
they are merely passing one on the street. 
Observation of hundreds of British mouths 
slowly brought me to the point of amaze- 
ment. The British seem to me an excep- 
tionally good-looking race with their long 
slender bone-construction and fresh com- 
plexions. But they have the worst teeth 
(speaking racially, of course!) I have 
ever observed. So many young men and 
women had gaping holes in their mouths, 
so many middle-aged people who by all 
odds should still have had their own 
teeth, were fitted with artificial, molars 
and incisors, that I thought there must 
be some explanation. Yet how could one 
be rude enough to say to any English 
subject, “What’s wrong with English 
teeth?” 

A couple of months after I returned 
home, our Associated Press at least con- 
firmed my observations with the follow- 
ing newspaper release: 


(Cro things and mouths were the 


“John Bull Chews with Millions of 
American Teeth” 


“The United States is determined not only 
to sell more food abroad but also teeth with 
which to eat it. 

“The eventual Anglo-American trade agree- 


ment will have teeth in it. ... More than 40,- 
000,000, to be exact. A State Department off- 
cial said ... that teeth stick out—literally—as 
one of the most promising items for United 
States export to the United Kingdom. 

“The biting edge of this remark is the fact 
that the United States exported to Britain in 
1936 some 41,797,000 teeth for $1,201,000. Con- 
trast this with the 1929 boom figure—only 
15,091,000 . . . and you can see what a mouth- 
ful this is. 

“At a time when practically all American 
exports to Britain were declining, teeth were 
gnawing an ever-bigger place in the American 
export list . . . teeth that have eaten their way 
into the hearts of British dentists and filled 
scores of millions of cavities in John Bull’s jaw.” 

One wonders if perhaps the British 
diet, with its emphasis on beef, fish, boiled 
potatoes, various breads (mostly white 
flour) with jam, and next to nothing in 
the way of fresh vegetables and fruits, has 
some connection with dental deficiency. 

Nearly every American who goes abroad 
becomes as indignant as Donald Duck 
over the food, or some phase of it. Even 
in France, “the home of perfect cookery,” 
one chalks up a black mark against the 
weird beverage which masquerades as 
coffee. Yet one is obliged to assume that 
the French actually prefer the banal es- 
sence of chicory they serve, for surely 
people capable of executing highly com- 
plicated recipes could brew a pot of 
decent coffee if they chose to do so. Fol- 
lowing the same lucid reasoning, one 
might assume that the English do not 
care for food at all, since they have for 
centuries lived within a few hours of 
France, and yet have remained practically 
uncontaminated by the French flair for 
cooking. 

But one is not likely to notice this un- 
sympathetic English treatment of victuals 
until one gets out of London. The Brit- 
ish capital has restaurants which cannot 
be surpassed for the quality and prepara- 
tion of food. “Our” hotel featured a 
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breakfast which was literally a ten-course 
banquet; my favorite course was a bowl 
of steaming porridge into which the 
waiter, with the dexterity of a virtuoso, 
would ladle heavy cream from a large 
earthenware crock. Each breakfast prac- 
tically guaranteed five extra pounds of 
weight, but one didn’t care. 

But we always had a struggle obtain- 
ing ice-water for breakfast, and eggs 
served American style. Although we gen- 
erally deplore spread-eagle American 
tourists who make nuisances of themselves 
and discredit the nation, Pére said he was 
too old to learn to eat eggs the British 
way, and asked the waiters to open them. 
As there were no American egg cups the 
length and breadth of the Isles, he got 
his eggs in all sorts of containers: tea 
cups, wine goblets, water tumblers. I en- 
joy attempting “furrin” techniques of do- 
ing things, so always tried to eat eggs 
British, but never mastered it. It will be 
recalled that in England, eggs come to 
the table perched in tiny cups, so that 
they somewhat -resemble golf balls teed 
up. I noticed that our “bus-trip courier 
(the handsome and charming one) took 
his knife each morning and neatly slashed 
the top off his egg, as though he were 
decapitating a victim. An English girl 
later told me that this was “too dread- 
ful!” That the proper way was to take 
one’s spoon, tap the top of the egg lightly 
several times, then lift off the broken 
pieces, She further kindly explained the 
English aversion to seeing eggs broken in 
a cup was because the liquid yolks and 
white were “a nauseating sight.” As for 
getting water with our meals, the waiters 
apparently regarded our request as a 
strange but harmless whim; water to the 
English is not a beverage, but something 
to wash with. 

But whereas cows in the vicinity of 
London give cream, those farther away 
give only skimmed milk, judging from 
the dining rooms of gcod hotels. There 
were, of course, notable exceptions. Dur- 
ing the three weeks we traveled by bus 
from Aberdeen to Land’s End, certain 
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places stood out as famous for food as 
well as cathedrals, or cliff scenery or 
something else aesthetic. For instance, 
most places in Devon and Cornwall served 
their famous “clotted cream,” which we 
hold in loving memory along with the 
rose-decked thatched cottages. Cheddar 
Gorge, in addition to having some remark- 
able underground caverns, and the mag- 
nificent gorge itself, also served us straw- 
berries nearly as big as tomatoes, and as 
delicious as they looked. 


Mére’s Hero, Lord Nelson 


But after all, food was not the primary 
reason for our going abroad. Lord Nel- 
son was Mother’s. From childhood she 
has considered him the greatest of Eng- 
land’s heroes, bar none. Our house has 
uncounted effigies of Horatio and _ his 
Emma: in ivory miniatures, in engrav- 
ings and color print reproductions of 
various portraits, in wax and in Stafford- 
shire pottery. Our chief fears for Moth- 
er’s safety in London were when she was 
in Trafalgar Square, where, oblivious of 
the swirling traffic, she never tired of 
standing and gazing up at Lord Nelson 
atop his column, flanked by the four 
benign-faced lions. 

There is something terribly touching 
about Nelson, with his blind eye and his 
empty sleeve and his miserable suscepti- 
bility to seasickness, notwithstanding which 
he doggedly stuck to his ships. Contem- 
plation of his achievements over these as- 
sorted handicaps is bound to be inspiring 
to us who are afflicted with only cne. 

Considering Mother’s and my addiction 
to Nelson, it was inevitable that we should 
take Pére to see the Nelson relics now 
displayed in Whitehall Palace, along with 
relics of Wellington and Napoleon. 
Across from Whitehall, the Royal Horse 
Guards are on duty, so of course we 
joined the crowds watching the colorful 
ceremony of changing the guard which 
takes place each morning at eleven. Even 
the “little change” every hour seems 
spectacular to me. 

But that particular day we were the 
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only persons to visit subsequently the 
Palace that houses what is called the 
“Royal Service Museum” (or some such 
title), which is not popular in the sense 
that the British Museum, National Gal- 
lery and Wallace Collection are. 

The relics are on the upper floor in 
the large banqueting hall. Mother has- 
tened to hang over the four rows of cases 
which display Nelson’s letters, his sword, 
his telescope, miniatures and _ jewelry, 
some of his clothing, his storm hat, his 
purse, part of the flag that covered him 
in death, and many other objects. As we 
were alone in the hall, save for a single 
guard, Mother was reading snatches of 
the letters aloud, exclaiming over various 
iiems and altogether completely lost in 
her preoccupation with Horatio. She was 
particularly intrigued with a ring which 
had a large setting on one side of which 
is a charming miniature of Nelson, and 
in the reverse, a lock of his hair. In 
calling Pére’s attention to these charms, 
she had attracted the attention of the 
guard, who gradually moved nearer to the 
Nelson cases, until he was standing mo- 
tionless beside her. Suddenly noticing 


him, Mother said, 





“THE COLORFUL CEREMONY OF CHANGING THE GUARD” 


“I wish you were not in this room; then 
[ could crack the glass, reach in and 
take that ring!’ ’ 

“Oh, no, lady, you mustn’t do that,” 
he replied with a note of alarm in his 
voice. He apparently decided she was 
not a “safe” visitor, and that he had 
better try to distract her attention, for he 
added, 

“If you'll step over here, you'll see 
Nelson’s writing desk,” and he showed 
them what appeared to be a section of a 
large tree-trunk, polished smooth. He took 
a key out of his pocket, unlocked a pad- 
lock on the “tree,” and half of it swung 
open, revealing an ingenious writing desk, 
with little drawers and compartments. 

“Now come down to the other end of 
the hall with me,” he continued, “and Ill 
show you Napoleon’s relics. We've got 
the skeleton of his favorite horse.” 

“I don’t like skeletons, and I don’t like 
Napoleon and I don’t want to see his 
things,” protested Mother. 

“Oh, ves, lady, you must,” urged the 
guard, and Mother obligingly but re- 
luctantly accompanied him, with Pére 
trailing in their wake, They brought up 
before a iarge chair in which Napoleon 
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PERE TAKES “THE SEAT OF THE MIGHTY” 
TO THE HOME OF CARLYLE 


sat during his captivity at Saint Helena 
(which chair is familiar in many paint- 
ings and sculptures of him). A _ heavy 
silk cord was tied across the arms, and 
on the seat was a lap writing desk, also 
Napoleon’s. 

“I'll move these things, lady, and let 
you sit in Napoleon’s chair,” said the 
guard. 

“Don’t bother,” Mother replied, “I 
don’t want to sit in it; I want to go back 
and see ihe Nelson things. I’d rather have 
a dirty sock that belonged to Nelson, than 
a gold insignia of Napoleon’s,” she added. 


Pére’s Seat of the Mighty 


“Dear me, m’m!” said the guard, but 
he turned to Pére, and said, “Don’t you 
want to sit in Napoleon’s chair?” 

“Sure,” said Pere, “I'll sit anywhere.” 

So the guard shifted the impedimenta 
and Pére seated himself a few moments. 
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Then he arose, turned his back to Mother 
and the guard, lifted his coat and rubbed 
the seat of his trousers. 

“When I get back home,” he informed 
them, “I’m going to cut out the seat of 
these pants of mine, frame it and call it 
the Seat of the Mighty. These pants have 
been to the home of Carlyle and sat in 
his chair; they’ve been to Hogarth’s house 
and sat in his chair; they’ve been in the 
offices of Punch and occupied the chairs 
of Thackeray and Dickens; they’ve sat 
in Dr. Johnson’s seat at the Cheshire 
Cheese, and now they’ve just been in 
Napoleon’s chair.” 

By this time the guard seemed con- 
vinced that Pére and Mére should be got- 
ten out of the banqueting hall as soon 
as possible. 

“Come,” he said, marshalling them to- 
ward the entrance, “I'll get a mirror and 
you can look in it and see the paintings 
on the ceiling without stretching your 
necks, They were done by a fellow named 
Rubens,” and he procured a large piece 
of glass, in which we could see the re- 
flections of the ceiling paintings. Hoping 
to quiet the guard’s suspicions that we 
were untrustworthy characters, Pére hand- 
ed him a florin; but this merely seemed 
to confirm them, By this time we were 
at the entrance, the same door through 
which Charles I. went on his way to the 
scaffold to be beheaded by Cromwell, the 
old, sour puss. I think the guard was 
over-solicitous as he took Mother’s arm 
to help her down the steps; he appar- 
ently wanted to be sure she got out of 
the building. 

It was just as well; Pére was to leave 
for Paris that night, and needed a spot 
of rest. Mother and I were not to ac- 
company him; we had made long visits 
to Paris during two earlier summers, and 
thought he would have more fun without 
us. (Besides, we were tired.) In addition 
he had the prospect of seeing the French 
capital for the first time, under the best 
possible auspices. A long-time friend of 
ours, Dr. Atherton Seidell, a pharma- 
ceutical-chemist attached to the U. S. 
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Public Health Service, has been living in 
Paris eight months of every year since 
the War, working at the Institut Pasteur. 
When he left Washington early in 1937, 
he urged Pére to visit him and get a 
gander at Paris. Pére was there nearly 
a week and saw more than most visitors 
see in a quartet of fortnights; his account 
of his trip after he returned to London, 
sounded like a recitation from Baedeker, 
with extra frills, such as the breastworks 
of Paris, the Folies and kindred places 
of entertainment. 

There seems to be a world-wide notion 
that the French are pessimistic realists, 
cynical and wise; Dr. Seidell considers 
this fallacious. As he and Pére were 
strolling along the banks of the Seine, 
where large numbers of people sit all 
day and fish, Pére inquired as to their 
catches, Dr. Seidell said that he has 
watched them fishing there for more than 
two decades, but has never seen anyone 
catch so much as a sardine; consequently 
he is convinced that the French must be 
the world’s leading optimists. 


Milk Toast in Paris 


Of his various experiences in Paris, 
there was one which fascinated me. It 
seemed significant of something, and I 
feel that if I study it long enough, I'll 
derive great psychological benefit there- 
from. 

Dr. Seidell and Pére, after several days 
of heavy sightseeing and several nights of 
light show-gazing, with accompanying 
meals of rich French foods, went to a 
restaurant for luncheon. The place was 
crowded, but they secured a table by a 
window and settled themselves for a pleas- 
ant meal. They weren’t very hungry; 
Pére said he would like a bowl of milk 
toast. He speaks no French outside of 
“Qui,” which doesn’t get him far in a 
dietary way. The young girl who took 
their order spoke broken English. 

“Tell me that again,” she said. Dr. 
Seidell translated in French, with explana- 
tions. The girl looked puzzled: “Is it on 
the menu?” 
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He told her no, but described how to 
prepare this very simple dish. She stared 
ai him for a moment, gnawing the end 
of her pencil. Suddenly her face lit up 
and she said, 

“But yes, yes, I'll get it for you,” and 
disappeared. The occupants of the next 
table left, a new group replaced them, 
and gave their order to another waitress 
before Pére’s mademoiselle reappeared af- 
ter an absence of fifteen minutes. 

“Please, once more, tell me your de- 
sire,” she said, and with elaborate pa- 
tience Dr. Seidell told her just to bring 
a jug of milk and a loaf of bread to the 
table, that he would mix it himself. She 
vanished for the second time. During the 
next ten minutes, the people near them re- 
ceived their soup and became submerged 
in it. Eventually a handsome young 
Frenchman came and said, 

“T fear you will think us very stupid, 
but the girl doesn’t seem to know what 
it is you want; won’t you repeat to me?” 

Dr. Seidell said to him, slowly and 
distinctly, 

“Listen, what we're trying to get is 
milk toast. You go out and milk a cow, 
bring the milk back in a bucket or some- 

(Continued on page 248) 
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The Hard of Hearing in Europe 


By Mrs. G. A. Hurp-Woop 


ELP for the hard of hearing must 
H necessarily be largely  interna- 


tional, for hearing impairment is 
a handicap common to men and women 
of every race under the sun. But because 
progress is often slow and stumbling, no 
league in the world, however strong, can 
yet state truthfully that it has advanced 
beyond the need of suggestion or advice. 
It was with this thought of learning 
from the experience of others that I made 
efforts to visit or make contact with 97 
leagues and lip reading clubs for the hard 
of hearing during my recent year’s trip 
through Europe and America. In _pre- 
vious articles I have dealt with the pio- 
neering leagues of Berlin, Amsterdam 
and New York, and have told something 
of the organizations for the hard of hear- 
ing in their particular countries. To con- 
clude the series, {| propose to give an 
account—which lack of space will make 
unavoidably sketchy—of the work that is 
being done in various European leagues. 
Of Canada I make no mention, despite 
the useful advances being carried out 
there, because the Canadian leagues are 
so close to the United States that their 
activities are probably fairly familiar to 
most readers of the Vota Review. 


The Paris A.D.O.R.P. 


The league at Paris held special inter- 
est for me, because it was founded in De- 
cember, 1932, nine months after the for- 
mation of the New Zealand league, and 
I was anxious to see how the two organ- 
izations compared. Mrs. Louise M. Neu- 
chutz gave, in the January 1937 Vota 
REVIEW, an interesting survey of the 
Parisian Foyer du Sourd, so that I shall 
mention only a few additional points. 

At present the membership of the 
league is 1,600—all hard of hearing— 
and it is perhaps significant that although 
500 of these are ex-service men, the women 


still outnumber the men by a considerable 
margin. The league, of course, aims at 
the instruction and encouragement of the 
hard of hearing, but it has to overcome 
certain obstacles to its progress. 

For one thing, finding employment for 
the hearing-impaired is made difficult by 
the fact that insurance companies will not 
issue them policies against accident, and 
employers are therefore chary of giving 
them positions. 

Then too, in the war against quackery, 
the league has one hand tied by the 
French libel laws, which prevent it from 
exposing any fraudulent aid or device. 
However, an otologist prepares a report 


‘on every new aid or device that is pat- 


ented, and every new treatment which is 
advertised. This is posted on the notice 
board in the league rooms, which are 
open both to non-members and members, 
with the simple statement: “We do not 
recommend this so-and-so.” Possibly this 
method is as effective as downright con- 
demnation! On behalf of poorer mem- 
bers the league makes arrangement for the 
purchase of reliable second-hand aids. 

A further difficulty met by the Paris 
league is the nation-wide reluctance of 
parents to allow children to be instructed 
in lip reading. Instances were mentioned 
where even at expensive schools, the hard 
of hearing pupils do not attend lip read- 
ing classes. Neverthelss, the league is 
steadily and courageously going forward 
in face of every set-back. 

Possibly the Scandinavian countries 
have achieved most in encouraging the 
hearing-impaired to regard their disabil- 
ities in as natural a light as the short- 
sighted man regards his eyes. Inconspicu- 
ous yellow badges with triple black mark- 
ings, yellow arm bands for hard of hear- 
ing cyclists and children particularly, 
notices asking cooperation from the travel- 
ling public for those who are hard of 
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hearing—these are some of the measures 
that have been taken to enable the hear- 
ing-impaired in Scandinavia to live rea- 
sonably, comfortably and without embar- 
rassment. 

Norway 


Unfortunately, the Norwegian league, 
established in 1917 and now comprising 
4 flourishing branches, was having _ its 
holiday period when I visited the country 
in late August. I was shown round the 
league rooms at Oslo by the honorary 
secretary. Later, the founder of the 
movement in Norway, Frk. Jacobine Rye, 
the honorary secretary, Fru Lilla Dahl, 
and Frk. Elma Christophensen entertained 
and drove me out to see the beautiful 
country home in the hills, about twelve 
miles from Oslo. Unlike the country 
house in Holland, this building is plainly 
furnished and appointed, and is more 
than anything like an extremely comfort- 
able trampers’ hostel. A two-story build- 
ing set among huge trees, it has a mag- 
nificent panoramic view of the fiords and 
heavily wooded hills. The guests pay a 
small fee and live there for short periods, 
spending their time mainly in tramping 
and indoor games. I retain a very vivid 
impression of a great log fire in the huge 
living room, which opened onto a wide 
sun porch; sunshine; bracing air; and a 
gorgeous view. There is an_ irresistible 
fascination about the Norwegian scenery. 


Sweden 


Of the Swedish leagues, the group at 
Stockholm, which is very active, was the 
only one I visited, although there are 
nine branches throughout the country. 
Perhaps the most interesting features of 
the Stockholm league was the kindergarten 
for children between the ages of 4 and 8 
years who are deaf or hard of hearing, or 
have an impediment in their speech. In- 
struction goes on for four hours during 
the day, and is carried out by trained 
teachers. An ear specialist pays visits 
to the kindergarten, to which free en- 
trance can be obtained in special circum- 
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stances. Normally the fee is 50 kroner 
for the autumn term and 60 kroner for the 
spring term—or about £3 in English 
sterling. It should be added that after 
kindergarten age, the deaf and hard of 
hearing children do not associate in the 
same schools. 


Many leagues in other countries take 
an interest in the welfare of the children 
and co-operate with the educational au- 
thorities in trying to secure differentiation 
between deaf children and hard-of-hearing 
children, so that their educational needs 
may be met. Generally the school work 
of leagues is with adults, youths and girls. 
It is not usual for a league for the hard 
of hearing to maintain a kindergarten. 


To create work for the hard-of-hearing 
women, the Stockholm league has set up 
workshops for different kinds of sewing. 
Dressmaking, plain needlework, knitting 
and invisible mending are done, and with 
such skill that the workshops are a profit- 
able investment for the league. Another 
scheme for employment involves the issu- 
ing of wool by the league to women mem- 
bers, who knit garments to be sold for 
funds with which to provide employment. 


Denmark 


Denmark has branches of the national 
league in Copenhagen, Aarhus, Randers, 
Odeuse and Esbjerg; and, like the Dutch 
and Swedish groups, they are extremely 
active. One of their most successful meth- 
ods of creating interest is the ring letter 
which is also used in America and else- 
where. By these letters, which are sent in 
folders containing several at a time, peo- 
ple in the country districts and even 
across the borders are kept in quite close 
contact. 


Since I visited the Danish league it has 
celebrated its silver jubilee, for it was 
founded on March 20th, 1912. One has to 
admire the progressive spirit of the league. 
Lip reading is taught extensively, each 
member receiving tuition thrice weekly for 


(Continued on page 246) 
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The Elusiveness of the Obvious 


By Joun A. FERRALL 


we HAT sort of telephone directory 
is this—nothing but the classi- 
fied section?” demanded Fred 


Bishop, president of the Stamford Chapter 
of the American Society for the Hard of 
Hearing, as he tossed the book upon the 
desk of Miss Betty Kinney, employment 
manager. 

“Oh, that’s my Job List,” said Betty. 

“Job List?” repeated Fred, taking up 
the book and looking at it again. 

“Where could you find a better job list 
than the classified section of the telephone 
book?” Betty wanted to know. “When 
youre in New York next week, see if 
you can get me a copy of the New York 
City directory. It must list a lot of dif- 
ferent jobs.” 

“All right,” promised Fred, taking out 
his pocket memorandum book and making 
a note in it. “But aren’t there books at 
the library that list jobs—analyze differ- 
ent occupations?” 

“Ah, but when I find a job listed in 
this book,” said Betty, tapping it with her 
finger, “I know there’s a firm or individ- 
ual right in this town doing that sort of 
work. And then if one——” 

“If one of your applicants is interested 
in that sort of a job,” finished Fred, 
brightly, “you immediately get in touch 
with the telephone advertiser and find if 
there is—or might be a vacancy? Good!” 

“You're really quite clever—as men 
go,” complimented Betty. “That’s exactly 
what I do. This Job List also gives me a 
tool for fitting square pegs into square 
holes. If an applicant doesn’t seem to 
know what he wants to do, I make him 
read over that list and see if any of the 
jobs mentioned appeal to him.” | 

“You've got something!” declared Fred, 
enthusiastically. “Of course, we sometimes 
have to take any job offered—or go with- 
out eating. But the fact remains that we 
are a lot more likely to hold the job— 


and make something profitable of it—if 
we like the work.” 

“Exactly,” nodded Betty. ‘What differ. 
ence would it make to you if a thousand 
people had made a success of a certain 
type of work in spite of impaired hear- 
ing? If you hate the work you'll almost 
certainly make a failure of it. If you like 
the work, that in itself will help you 
vastly in overcoming any handicap that 
deafness may offer.” 

“Too,” argued Fred, “we have to start 
out with the realization that deafness is 
not the only obstacle in the way of getting 
and holding a job. No matter how pros- 
perous the country may be, there are al- 
ways a few million people looking for 
jobs. Many of them, of course, are phys- 
ically or mentally incapable of holding a 
job. So, since beggars shouldn’t be 
choosers, I’m in favor of grabbing any 
straw to keep from drowning—I guess I 
mean any food to keep from starving—but 
I’d certainly keep on looking for some job 
I liked before I resigned myself to my 
fate.” 

“You remind me of a story I read of 
a teacher who was trying to get her small 
pupils to write a composition on How I 
Spent My Holiday,” said Betty, smiling. 
“She told them to imagine they had a 
very hard job, working every day from 
sunrise to sunset. Then one day they were 
given a holiday—all day off from work. 
How would they spend that day? When 
the compositions were handed in she was 
much amused to see that one small boy 
had written: ‘I’d spend the day looking 
for a better job.’ That boy must have 
been you!” 

“He expressed my sentiments, all right,” 
grinned Fred. “But sometimes we should 
begin our looking right at home—I mean 
that quite often if we put enough effort 
into our job, into learning about it, we 
will find it a lot more interesting. Jobs 
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are like people in that way—you know 
how you sometimes grow to like, on bet- 
ter acquaintance, a person you almost 
hated at first.” 

“Or as the late Justice Oliver Wendell 
Holmes put it,” suggested Betty, “every 
calling is great when greatly pursued. Ac- 
tually, it would be difficult to find a job 
really uninteresting if we get to know all 
about it. And I can’t imagine any work 
that would be unprofitable if the worker 
learned to do his task even a little better 
than anyone else.” 

“Come to think of it,” agreed Fred, “an 
astonishing number of the really great 
achievements have resulted from the find- 
ing of new possibilities in what had been 
considered dull tasks.” 

“That’s it!” cried Betty. “Is there any 
one of us who hasn’t at one time or an- 
other exclaimed: ‘Why in the world didn’t 
I think of that?’ on learning of some 
amazing success that resulted from some 
perfectly obvious experiment. There, too, 
is the biggest stumbling block in the way 
of finding jobs —the elusiveness of the 
obvious.” 

“The what?” demanded the startled 
Bishop. 

“The elusiveness of the obvious, I said,” 
repeated Betty, firmly. “I mean that we 
can’t see for looking; that the thing right 
in front of us is out of sight.” 

“IT know all that is perfectly obvious,” 
confessed Fred, “but it is still — er — 
elusive.” 

“Look at those flowers on my desk,” 
said Betty. “They came from ” 

“Frank Shelley, of course,” interrupted 
Fred. “He——” 

“They did not,” denied Betty. “They 
were brought in this morning by Mr. 
Gleichman—you remember him—the den- 
tist who lost his hearing so suddenly last 
year? And who was so terribly discour- 
aged-——” 

“Why, he’s all right,” insisted Fred. 
“His job “s 

“This is my story,” declared Betty, “and 
I’m going to tell it. You remember how 
he came here so blue and discouraged— 
and the council of war we held about him 
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—and the cross examination. He was ab- 
solutely crushed—didn’t know which way 
to turn. And with a wife and three small 
children a 

“Sure,” nodded Fred. “And we found 
out that he was a wonder with tools—had 
made a lot of the instruments he used in 
his dental work.” 

“And how Mr. MacFeeland—and weren’t 
you surprised when I brought Mr. Mac- 
Feeland to the meeting!—wanted to know 
at once why Mr. Gleichman didn’t take up 
instrument making—a very profitable pro- 
fession. And how irritated you were at 
his explaining that hearing wasn’t impor- 
tant in that work———” 

“Well, MacFeeland meant well, but—” 

“Of course,” agreed Betty. “And it all 
ended up with Mr. Gleichman working 
with the Stamford Scientific Instrument 
Company, head of the dental instrument 
section, which he organized — happier 


than he’s ever been in his life before— 
99 








making more money 

““___and finding that the experience as 
a dentist is invaluable in his new work,” 
finished Fred. “Deafness is certainly no 
handicap for Gleichman — it’s the best 
thing that ever happened to him.” 

“That sounds cruel,” said Betty, “but 
it’s true. If his hearing had remained nor- 
mal he would have gone on working as a 
dentist—and he told us, you remember, 
that he really hated that work.” 

“Hated it—and went on doing it for 
ten years when at any time he could have 
gone to the Stamford Scientific Instrument 
Company and they would have made a 
place for him at once. He undoubtedly 
did go there time and again to purchase 
instruments or materials. He——” 

“He suffered from the elusiveness of 
the obvious,” insisted Betty. “He worked 
after hours and nights down in his base- 
ment shop, because he loved to work with 
tools. But it never once occurred to him 
that it could be profitable as well as in- 
teresting. You're right— very often we 
can look right around us and see oppor- 
tunities.” 

“Seven years ago, when I was with the 
Riverside Motor Company,” said Fred, 
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thoughtfully, “one of the girl stenogra- 
phers lost her hearing suddenly. She’d 
been hard of hearing for some years, but 
could get along all right by keeping close 
to the dictator. Then one morning she 
awoke to find herself totally deaf. I was 
called in to the office where her future was 
being considered. Being hard of hearing 
myself, I suppose I was regarded as an 
authority on deafness. Or maybe the boss 
thought it might cheer the girl a trifle to 
show her a person who’s gone on living 
in spite of deafness.” 

“It helped her, I’ll wager,” nodded 
Betty. 

“I didn’t help,” confessed Fred. “But 
the General Manager solved the problem 
quickly by asking the girl if she couldn’t 
handle most of the correspondence with- 
out dictation—or at least with the help of 
penciled instructions as to the sort of an- 
swer required. She thought she could— 
she did—and the result was that she was 
made a correspondence clerk at five dol- 
lars a week increase in salary.” 

“That’s my point—the elusiveness of the 
obvious,” Betty told him. “It took the 
shock of total deafness to open the eyes of 
the girl—or, rather, the General Manager 
—to the fact that she was capable of do- 
ing the higher grade work. It was not 
only to her benefit to make the change— 
but it took the routine correspondence off 
the hands of her chief and gave him more 
time for other duties considerably more 
important.” 

“Yes, that’s right. She’s been married 
for some years—quit the Riverside Motor 
Company in 1935. Her husband has been 
moving forward rapidly—do you suppose 
it is because that girl has taught him to 
see the obvious thing—and do it!” 

“I shouldn’t be surprised,” said Betty. 
“But you will be when I tell you that 
those flowers Mr. Gleichman brought in 
have a hard-of-hearing background them- 
selves.” 

Fred bent over, his head in his hands. 

“Oh, this obvious elusiveness!” he 
groaned. 

“Mr. Gleichman got them from the lit- 
tle shop near the Stamford Instrument 
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Works,” explained Betty. “They’re from 
Mrs. Perry’s place. The shop has been 
selling them for her on commission.” 

“She’s still on the farm? I thought 
she was going to sell it.” 

“That was her first idea—when her hus- 
band died,” said Betty. “She believed the 
money she could get for it, together with 
his insurance, would keep her until the 
boys finished college.” 

“How old are they?” 

“The older is 17,” replied Betty, “and 
the other boy is 15. In view of the diff- 
culty even college graduates have been 
having getting satisfactory jobs of late, 
Mrs. Perry decided to keep the place m 

* where the boys will never lack for 
work,” guessed Fred. “Don’t tell me: I 
was born on a farm.” 

“That’s about it,” Betty told him. “She 
says the boys will have a wholesome life 
and plenty of work to keep them out of 
mischief—and they can continue at school, 
of course. She has a hired man—the place 
is not large—so it’s not too much of a tax 
on her strength. Of course she’s been a 
flower lover all her life—goodness knows 
how many blue ribbons she’s taken at the 
shows in Stamford and places nearby— 
and she has the loveliest greenhouse. She 
found she could sell her flowers a 

“T’'ll say she can—if those are fair speci- 
mens,” said Fred. “They are lovely.” 

“Well, she’s going out of the flower 
business,” Betty informed him. 

Fred leaned forward in his chair and 
shook his finger at Betty. 

“Listen,” he said, determinedly, “I’m 
not going to say one word more about 
the elusiveness of the obvious. J want you 
to understand, once and for all, that this 
matter is absolutely clear to me. Mrs. 
Perry has made a pronounced success of 
the flower business, so now she is quitting 
it. I think it’s perfectly clear that she is 
doing the only thing she could logically 
do under the circumstances. Of course——” 

“Never mind, everything comes out all 
right before the story ends,” Betty com- 
forted him. “Mrs. Perry has seen the ob- 














(Continued on page 245) 
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Lip Reading Opportunities 


HETHER your object be work or 
play, or a well-balanced ration of 
both, you find that a summer in 
New York is one of the most stimulating 
and interesting that you have ever spent. 
The city is a source of never-failing fasci- 
nation and variety; and its theaters, art 
galleries, museums, open-air concerts and 
other features to meet all tastes and in- 
terests may be enjoyed at little expense. 
Work for the hard of hearing, in its 
various phases, has been more widely de- 
veloped in New York than in any other 
center in the country. Many new and 
helpful ideas on vocational counselling, 
publicity work and other problems of lo- 
cal organizations for the hard of hearing 
may be obtained not only by observing 
the work of the New York League for the 
Hard of Hearing but by consultation with 
some of the many social agencies in the 
city. 





N.E.A. Department of Lip Reading 

An unusual opportunity is offered this 
year to meet teachers of lip reading from 
many parts of the country during the 
sessions of the Department of Lip Read- 
ing of the National Education Associa- 
tion, June 27 and 28; to join in the dis- 
cussions of teachers’ problems and to 
study the exhibits of material on display. 


The Nitchie School of Lip Reading 

The Nitchie School of Lip Reading of- 
fers a full schedule of courses during its 
summer session, from July 11 to August 
19. Opportunities for daily practice are 
provided. Advanced courses, arranged to 
meet the individual needs of each pupil, 
may be arranged. 


Courses for Teachers 


Training courses for teachers of the 
adult deafened are offered by the Nitchie 
(Continued on page 244) 


“THE CITY IS A SOURCE OF NEVER-FAILING FASCINATION” 
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With the Lip Reading Class 


Practice Material for Beginners 


Exclamatory Sentences 


HE exercise given below may be 
used with either beginners or inter- 
mediate students. As the exclama- 
tory form of the sentence is more difh- 
cult to read from the lips than the de- 
clarative, the declarative is given to the 
beginner. He is expected to repeat the 
declarative form after the teacher, then 
give the exclamatory sentence himself, 
turning to the class as he repeats both 
sentences. With intermediate pupils, the 
sentences may be given the other way 
about, the teacher giving the exclamatory 
form, the pupil turning it into a state- 
ment. If the pupils are especially slow 
beginners, the teacher herself gives both 
forms. 


The weather is beautiful. 
What beautiful weather! 


Your mother is charming. 
How charming your mother is! 


We are so thankful to be home again. 
How thankful we are to be home 
again! 


The house is so quiet. 
How quiet the house is! 


The children are so happy this morn- 
ing. 
How happy the children are _ this 
morning! 
The flowers are so beautiful. 
How beautiful the flowers are! 


We had so much fun last night. 
What fun we had last night! 


You gave me such a surprise. 
What a surprise you gave me! 


We had a terrible storm last night. 
What a terrible storm we had last 
night! 
You are a very thoughtful person. 
What a thoughtful person you are! 


That was a stupid thing to do. 
What a stupid thing to do! 


You are foolish to feel that way. 
How foolish of you to feel that way! 


You are lovely to bring me the flowers. 
How lovely of you to bring me the 
flowers! 


We are so glad to sce the sunshine. 
How glad we are to see the sunshine! 


You are very kind to help me. 
How kind of you to help me! 
—Lucy McCaucurin. 


The Story in the Practice Class 


As every teacher of lip reading knows, 
stories are not all adaptable to lip read- 
ing practice. Too much detail is con- 
fusing and unnecessary. The ideal story 
deals with direct action, moving swiftly 
to a climax, followed by a dénouement 
with a clear cut point, which brings forth 
a hearty laugh. I like to adapt my 
stories. I find a good skeleton and put on 
the padding to suit my own mood or 
sense of proportion, frequently bringing 
out the idiosyncrasies of the hearers in 
the telling of it. 

Here are a few skeleton stories which 
are adaptable and never have failed ne, 
either when told in skeleton form or with 
added details and embellishments: 


Mrs. Taft’s Diplomacy 


Mrs. Taft was attending a diplomatic 
dinner. At the table she sat beside a 
distinguished Frenchman. He was boast- 
ing about the politeness of his own na- 
tion. He said “We are the politest peo- 
ple in the world. Everyone acknowledges 
it. You Americans are a remarkable na- 
tion, but the French excel you in polite- 
ness. You admit it yourself, don’t you?” 
Mrs. Taft smiled and replied, “Yes, that 


is our politeness.” 


(Continued on page 243) 
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The Golden Birthday Fund 


GAIN the thanks of the Volta Bureau 
A and the American Association go 
out to the friends who have con- 
tributed to the Golden Birthday Fund. 
The total is increasing slowly but steadily, 
and we earnestly hope that it will soon 
begin to assume large proportions. It is 
to be presented publicly, you remember, 
when the Association’s fiftieth birthday is 
celebrated. 

When you can—all of you who read 
this—won’t you come to the Volta Bureau 
and see the beautiful blue book with the 
inspiring list of names, and read all the 
heartwarming messages that have come 
with the gifts? And won’t you add your 
own message? Here are some of them: 

“Birthday greetings to the Volta Bu- 


reau! We appreciate the great value of 


its work for the deaf. Many times we 
have called for assistance, and invariably 
have received every courtesy and help.” 

“I cannot conceive a better investment 
than in the spiritual and practical en- 
couragement of those handicapped by im- 
paired hearing.” 

“In all sincerity I say, ‘God bless you’.” 

“Out of a grateful heart for the service 
the Volta Bureau is doing, I wish to add 
my gift.” 

“If my contribution were multiplied by 
a thousand, I’d still be indebted to the 
Volta Bureau.” 

“T have but a mite to contribute, but it 
is offered with a brimming heart.” 

“*A friend in need is a friend indeed.’ 
The Volta Bureau has been and is such 
a friend to us.” 


Birthday Contributors—Through March Fifteenth 


Marcia Lee Ackley 
Catharine D. Adams 
Melda E. Alber 
Sophia Alcorn 
Amplivox, Ltd. (England) 
Beda L. Anderson 
Susan B. Arnold 
Franz L. Ascher 

La Moyne Ascher 
Dorothy L. Bachman 
Mary F. Ballenger 
Mary Grey Barron 
Josephine Bennett 
Elsie Bensing 
Elizabeth Benson 


Anne B. Berkeley 


M. Ethel Bruce 
Edith Buell 


Gay Clifton 


Ella W. Crile 


Mabel N. Blake (Canada) 
Margaret Bodycomb 
Alfred L. Brown 

Mrs. Florence A. Browne 


Martha E. Bruhn 


Mrs. Edith Burbank 

Mr. and Mrs. John L. Caple 
Katharine Chrisman 
Jeannette J. Christmas 


George E. Coleman 
Gladys M. Conner 
Louise E. Cornell 


John Yale Crouter 


Everett H. Davies 
Rachel Dawes Davies 
Charlotte E. Denison 
Marion A. Des Champs 
Louis Di Carlo 
Katherine A. Donnelly 
Frank M. Driggs 
Evelina Dunbar 
Arthur H. Ehlert 
Leonard Elstad 
Grace D. Ely 
Elizabeth H. Eylers 
Minnie B.: Fabregas 
A. Farrar (England) 
Ralph W. Farrar 
Katherine R. Feeley 
John A. Ferrall 








Amelia E. Berry 


Louise Berry Edith Fitzgerald 


Alice H. Damon 


GOLDEN BIRTHDAYS 
The Volta Bureau—June 27, 1937 
The American Association—August 26, 1940 


“It is not the coin I give you that counts, but 
the warmth that it carries with it from my hand.” 


Please detach this slip, fill in the blank on the 
other side, and send it with your check. No 
amount is too small to give—or too large! 


ee ee ee See ee Gam Set Sa aw aie ay 








VoLTA BUREAU, 


1537 35th Street, N. W., 


Washington, D. C. 
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Catherine Ford (Canada) 
T. C. Forrester 
Bertha M. Foss 
Ruth M. Fowler 
Helen Fox 

Mrs. Thomas F. Fox 
Merle E. Frampton 
Alice B. Francis 
Helen Gerst Francis 
Henrietta Francis 
Phyllis Freck 
Irving Fusfeld 
Helen F. Gardner 
Sara Dunn Gardner 
Marion W. Gare 
Josephine Gillespie 
Elinor M. Goldfarb 
Anne Gordon 
Dorothy Graef 
June Grandia 
Mabel H. Gray 
Mrs. R. E. Green 
Mildred A. Groht 
Elbert A. Gruver 
Percival Hall 

Annie Halsall 
Elizabeth Hanzelick 
Hattie Harrell 
Harold Hays 

Lula Belle Highsmith 
Julia F. Hilditch 
Nora Hisey 
Albertine Hoeffler 
Sig Hoenig 

Evelyn Humphreys 
Ebba Olson Hunt 

J. Franklin Hunt 
Walter H. Huth 
Edmisten W. Iles 
Ruth M. Iles 

Irma Johnson 

Anne M. Jones 
Ralph W. Jones 
Anne L. Joyce 
Emma Kellogg 
Edith F. Kendall 
Mildred Kennedy 
Margaret S. Kent 
Alice Knowles 
Dorothy E. Kohlman 
Esther D. Krallman 
Bessie N. Leonard 
Lucie M. Lewin 


I should like to contribute to the 


Golden Birthday Fund. Please put 
my name and message in the Birth- 


day Book. 


Name_________. 


Address______ 


D. Ellis Lit 

Marie Lloyd 

Nellie V. MacDonald (Canada) 

A. C. Manning 

Musa Marbut 

Margaret McAyeal 

Clayton L. McLaughlin 

Helen McMurrich 

Arthur Meacham 

Ada R. Miller 

Anne Small Miller 

Arah Harriet Miller 

Lenna Bryant Miller 

Mabel F. Miller 

Marjorie B. Miller 

S. D. Mishra (India) 

Harriet Montague 

Monumental Printing Company 

Dorothy M. Morris 

Wilhelmina Mulfinger 

Anna Murphy 

Margaret Murphy 

Yawaragi Nagai (Japan) 

National Engraving Company 

Mrs. Louise Morgenstern 
Neuschutz 

Mary C. New 

Nell Nichol 

Marion B. Nickel 

Helen Northrup 

Louise Stuart Nowlin 


Mr. and Mrs. F. C. Numbers, Jr. 


Mary E. Numbers 

Mary I. O’Brien 
Clarence D. O’Connor 
N. Emelie Olson 
Livingston Patton 
Grace E. Peck 

Mary Huntington Pew 
Alvin E. Pope 

Lenora E. Porter 

Mary B. Probyn 

Mrs. J. Worthen Proctor 
Maggie Neel Proctor 
Josephine Quinn 

Edith H. Radcliffe 
Mary Frances Ragin, 
Mrs. Carl E. Rankin 
Katharine B. Rice 
Beatrice Rierdon (Canada) 
Dr. Hugh Grant Rowell 
Henrietta Ruthven 
Alma L. Ryder 





MESSAGE: 


The Volta Review 


St. Mary's School for the Deaf 
Mrs. William A. Saks 
Estelle E. Samuelson 
Julia W. Savage 

Mrs. F. W. Schiller (Cuba) 
Alice Schilling 

Lucille D. Schoolfield 
Helen Scriver 

C. J. Settles 

Girlue Wild Sincell 
Sister Mary Virginia 
Mrs. Mathilda W. Smith 
Mildred B. Stanton 
Anna L. Staples 

A, L. Seer 

J. Lyman Steed 

Mary Anne Stevens 
Helen H. Still 

Charles G. Stott & Company 
Elmer E. Strong 

Ora Swartwood 

Harris Taylor 

Ruth M. Taylor 

May C. Templeman 
Harriet M. Thompson 
Mary Timoney 

Russell Triebert 

Erin Tubbs 

Helen E. Tucker 
Walter J. Tucker 
Richard Thorpe Turner 
Louise Upham 

Mary R. Van Nest 
Margaret Mary Walsh 
Ethel Warfield 

Florence Warner 

Helen D. Watrous 

Mrs. Ruth K. Webb 
Irene Westfall 

Clara H. Weston 
Adelaide P. Wheeler 
Rachel M. Wilcox 
Elizabeth K. Williams 
Katharine Williams 

Ida H. Wilson 

Maud Wimbish 

Pauline K. Winkler 
Matie E. Winston 
Elizabeth W. Wriggle 
June Yale 

Madeleine Carter Young 
Mr. and Mrs. J. D. Zellerbach 


Elinor C. Zimmerman 
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A Book for Parents 
Vacation Studies for Deaf Children. By 

S. Richard Silverman. Published by the 

Research Department, Central Institute 

for the Deaf. Paper. 138 pp. Price, 

$1.00. 

“How can I help my deaf child during 
the summer months, so he will not fall 
behind his class at school? How can | 
review the work he has done, and aid 
him in learning new words?” Parents often 
ask these questions the last day of school. 
Beginners have work books to take home, 
and usually some suggestions are made 
as to using them; but they are seldom 
opened after the first few days of vaca- 
tion. 

To remedy this situation, Mr. Silver- 
man, an instructor at Central Institute, 
has prepared a volume of graded exer- 
cises in language. The lessons are in- 
tended to be used with children of differ- 
ent ages; and they embody the principles 
of the language work given the child at 
school, while at the same time being sim- 
ple enough, the author states, for a lay- 
man to use intelligently. The first lessons 
are more or less on the order of beginning 
work books, but an effort is made to 
center the subject matter around the ob- 
jects found in the average home. The 
exercises increase in difficulty and present 
opportunities for learning new language. 

While the exercises are good, they are 
offered in skeleton form only, as though 
prepared for a teacher who would know 
how to administer them. It would have 
added greatly to the helpfulness of the 
little volume if the author had included 
under each head suggestions to parents 


as to methods of 
arousing the 
child’ s interest. 
There should also 
be some general 
explanation of the 
various language 
difficulties present- 
ed and ways of 
meeting them. A 
parent is usually 
rather at sea when 
endeavoring to act as teacher, and while 
a docile, interested pupil would probably 
go ahead and do the assigned work with- 
out any compulsion, it is doubtful whether 
the average deaf child would stick to the 
assigned task or whether the average par- 
ent would know how to help him stick if 
he rebelled. 

However, as one of the few efforts to 
bridge the vacation gap bet. een home 
and school, the book undoubtedly has 
value, and its low price puts it within the 
reach of most parents. It is hoped that 
many of them will buy it and try to use 
it. Their reactions to it would be of 
much greater interest than the reactions 
of the present reviewer.—H. M. 


Speech Correction in America 
The February Quarterly Journal of 


Speech contains a most interesting account 
of the Development of Speech Correction 
in America in the Nineteenth Century, by 
Lucille D, Schoolfield, author of “Better 
Speech and Better Reading.” Miss School- 
field writes graphically of the early teach- 
ers of speech, beginning with the first 
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efforts to cure stammering. These varied 
greatly, from the miraculous cures effected 
by having the sufferer “press the tip of 
his tongue as hard as he can against the 
upper row of teeth, draw a deep breath 
every six minutes, and keep perfect silence 
for three days,” to the drastic surgical 
operations in vogue around 1841. Me- 
chanical appliances used in the fifties are 
described, and then Miss Schoolfield pays 
tribute to the Bell family, who were among 
the first to introduce sane and simple 
methods of speech correction in this coun- 
try as well as in England. Three genera- 
tions of Bells were speech experts, and 
Miss Schoolfield tells of their progress: 
Alexander Bell of London, author of 
“Stammering and Other Impediments of 
Speech;” Alexander Melville Bell, “Pro- 
fessor of Elocution and the Art of Speech,” 
and inventor of the universal alphabet 
known as Visible Speech; Alexander Gra- 
ham Bell, who opened a “School of Vocal 
Physiology” in Boston, in 1872. The 
story is completely fascinating, and Miss 
Schoolfield has handled it expertly. To 
obtain her material, she spent many hours 
in the Volta Bureau library, studying old 
records, books, and magazines. She has 
rendered a service to the history of speech 
teaching by gathering these data from 
many sources and bringing them together 
in a condensed and graphic presentation. 


—H. M. 


Jean Childress Describes Her 
Education 


The Alabama School Journal for Janu- 
ary has an article of peculiar interest to 
Vo.tta Review readers, and especially to 
those who belonged to the Volta Bureau’s 


“Roundabout Letter” to which Mr. Char- 


ley Childress for a time contributed. Two 
articles by Mr. Childress have appeared 
in the Votta Review, both dealing with 
his method of educating his deaf daughter. 
(“How It Was Done,” Dec., 1925; “Jean 
and Her Father,” July, 1932.) In Decem- 
ber, 1934, Jean’s name appeared in the 
Volta Bureau’s list of deaf graduates, 
among those graduating from grammar 





The Volta Review 


school with hearing students. Now, in 
her senior year at high school, Jean her- 
self takes up the story. “Since my baby- 
hood,” she writes, “my father has been 
my teacher, playmate and friend... . 
When I first started to school (at the day 
school for the deaf in Birmingham) | 
was so young that my father carried me 
back and forth. Being there every day, 
he watched minutely every new operation 
the teacher used. . . . We had a chart at 
home just like the teacher’s, and if the 
teacher had placed the picture of a ‘boy’ 
on her chart that day, then that night he 
would use both a boy and a girl. In 
this way I kept a jump ahead of the class. 

At times he would be the teacher, 
and at others I would. I am sure I made 
him hop, skip and jump enough times 
to cover hundreds of miles... . I have 
a more vivid memory of the games we 
played than of my school work, and I 
can see now how he utilized every oppor- 
tunity to get over to me some new thought 
or word.” 

Jean spent three years at the day school 
for the deaf, then entered public school. 
She is prominent among a large graduat- 
ing class at high school, recently being 
elected secretary of the student body, a 
wonderful tribute from her fellow  stu- 
dents. She has excelled in athletics, hav- 
ing won both a gold and a silver medal 
in the Birmingham city wide swim meet. 
She has a life saving emblem, and in 
camp during 1937 she won six ribbons 
for first place in crafts and swimming. 
When she was elected student secretary, 
she made a speech of acceptance in the 
high school auditorium, acknowledging 
her gratitude “for the high privilege of 
serving the school.” Jean has been totally 
deaf since birth. 





Hearing Tests in Evanston 

Hearing tests are being made of all 
enrolled children in the public schools 
of Evanston, Illinois. Group tests are 
given with the 4A audiometers, and indi- 
vidual tests with the 6A. At the Haven 
Oral Day School for the Deaf, group 
hearing aids have been installed. 
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“The time has come,” the walrus said, “to talk of many things: 
Of shoes—and ships—and sealing wax—of cabbages—and kings—” 


Tremendous Values 
Deak VoLTA Bureau: 

A copy of “Closed Doors,” by Mar- 
garet Prescott Montague, better known to 
the hard of hearing as the author of “The 
Lucky Lady,” has recently fallen into my 
hands. 

During the past ten years the Normal 
Instructors, authorized by the State of 
California to give the Teacher Training 
Course in Lip Reading to qualified ap- 
plicants, have been working individually 
on lists of books, pamphlets, articles, etc., 
which should form a background for hard 
of hearing teachers of hard of hearing 
adults. We have, of course, drawn heavily 
on the publications of the Volta Bureau 
as well as those of the American Society 
for the Hard of Hearing. In an effort 
to distinguish in our own minds the prob- 
lems of the hard of hearing as opposed 
to those of the deaf, we have perhaps 
fallen over backwards in overlooking ma- 
terial regarding both the deaf and the 
blind which has tremendous values for 
us. Because of the rapid growth of work 
for, and with, the hard of hearing, the 
trained teacher of lip reading has been 
called upon to answer many questions 
outside her own special field. 

A few months ago a young couple with 
a deaf baby came to see me from San 
Diego where I had presided over a Con- 
ference for the Hard of Hearing. Fortu- 
nately, because of my experience at the 
Volta Bureau, I could advise them wisely. 


Lewis Carroll. 


I hope, but at this minute I wish I had 
had a copy of “Closed Doors” to put into 
their hands. Nowhere in literature has 
the tragedy of withholding a deaf child 
from school been so poignantly portrayed 
as in “The Little Sign for Friend.” | 
quote: “Mr. Lincoln (the superintendent) 
never saw the lumbering figure of Chris- 
topher towering up in the class of little 
beginners of six and seven, nor looked 
into the dazed, unhappy face without a 
contraction of rage for the lost years. 
‘If I had my way,’ he commented grimly, 
‘I'd hang, draw and quarter every parent 
who keeps his deaf or blind child at home 
from school’.” Little deaf Mary’s un- 
happiness and bewilderment are no less 
appealing in the story about “The En- 
chanted Princess,” whom her teacher was 
trying to free from the fear of moving 
lips. “It is coming to her,” cried Miss 
Evans, “that every object has a word to 
fit it. She is finding out what speech is. 
It sometimes does come all at once, like 
this. It’s her great awakening. She is 
beginning to understand now why people 
move their lips—it’s a greater discovery 
for her than finding America was for 
Columbus.” 

Not only did those young San Diego 
parents need “Closed Doors,” but every 
hard of hearing teacher should have this 
book on her reference shelf. In the De- 
cember VoLtTa Review I noted that you 
were offering this book at a special price of 
$1.00 postpaid. If you have any copies 
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still on hand I believe you would be do- 
ing teachers of hard of hearing adults a 
real favor if you could repeat the offer 
another month. Why not include the re- 
print “The Education of the Deaf in the 
United States,” by Harriet Montague, for 
an additional ten cents? We need both 
Montagues in our libraries. 
—HELeEN ScrIver. 





Teacher Wanted at Volta Bureau 


Are you interested in the history of the 
education of the deaf? Are you well in- 
formed about it? Have you had some ex- 
perience with indexing or filing? Can you 
use a typewriter? 

If so, you may be the person needed by 
the Volta Bureau for a month or two of 
work in the library next summer. If, in 
addition to the other qualifications, you 
have had library experience, so much the 
better, but that is not a prerequisite. 

The Volta Bureau is a pleasant place to 
work. The hours are 8:30 to 4:30, except 
Saturday and Sunday. 

If you are interested, send your quali- 
fications to: Superintendent, The Volta 
Bureau, 1537 35th St., N. W., Washington, 
BD. C. 





Scholarships at Columbia 


Teachers College, Columbia University, 
offers for the year 1938-39 a limited num- 
ber of scholarships and teaching fellow- 
ships for graduates of normal schools and 
colleges and for teachers now in service 
in fields of the handicapped who wish to 
continue their study programs in a combi- 
nation of courses given at Teachers Col- 
lege. 

Scholarship awards may include tuition, 
maintenance, and cash stipends, the 
amount varying with the individual case. 
Appointments are made for one year on 
a probational basis. Application forms 
for scholarships and fellowships may be 
obtained by writing to Professor Merle 
E. Frampton, Teachers College, Columbia 
University, 525 West 120 Street, New 
York City, before May 1, 1938. 
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Summer School at St. Mary’s 
A summer school for teachers of the deaf 
will be held at St. Mary’s School for the 
Deaf, Buffalo, July 5-August 13. Courses, 
which will be given in co-operation with 
the University of Buffalo, will be as fol- 
lows: 
Work in Practicum _ 6 credits 
Mental, Social and Vocational 
Adjustments of the Handi- 
a 
Detailed information may be obtained 
from the Registrar, St. Mary’s School for 
the Deaf, Buffalo, New York. 





Camp for Hard of Hearing Children 

The camp which Miss Florence Risley 
has maintained in the neighborhood of 
Boston for the benefit of deaf and hard 
of hearing children celebrates its tenth 
anniversary in 1938. For the past several 
years it has been conducted at Scituate, 
Mass. Some of the children come year 
after year, and give evidence of the benefit 
received. Two of the older ones, who are 
now in high school and doing good work 
with normally hearing boys and girls, 
have been spending part of their vaca- 
tions at the camp since 1929. Lip reading 
lessons are given daily. The children 
have opportunities for handcraft and bird 
study. Practice with hearing aids and 
the radio helps some of them to re-educate 
their residual hearing. The camp is for 
children who cannot pay, and is main- 
tained entirely by voluntary contributions. 





Good Work in Michigan 


The newly constituted “Division of the 
Deaf and the Deafened,” a branch of 
Michigan’s Department of Labor and In- 
dustry, although it has been functioning 
only about two months, has already con- 
siderable achievement to its credit. The 
director, Mr. Jay Cooke Howard, has 
made contact with the Secretary of State, 
the State Board of Education, the Michi- 
gan State Employment Service, the Michi- 
gan W.P.A., the Old Age Assistance Bu- 
reau, the Division of Rehabilitation, and 
the Division of Exceptional Children, and 
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efforts will be made continuously to co- 
operate with these different departments. 
In the way of practical achievements, the 
division has secured a driver’s license for 
a deaf man who had been unjustly de- 
prived of his license, has taken steps to 
send a student to Gallaudet College, has 
undertaken to obtain an old age pension 
for a deaf woman of 70, has rehabilitated 
several deaf men, two with other handi- 
caps besides deafness, and has placed sev- 
eral deaf children in school. Letters have 
been sent to 4,000 manufacturers in the 
state, in an effort to compile statistics on 
the employment of the deaf and the hard 
of hearing. 





Goodwill Industries Offer Lip Reading 

The Goodwill Industries of Los Angeles 
have recently provided lip reading classes 
for the hard of hearing, through coopera- 
tion with the W.P.A. “The regular attend- 
ance and the alertness of the class members 
are a challenge,” writes the teacher, Miss 
Frances E. Davidson. The classes are now 
publishing a monthly bulletin, “Hear 
Here.” It is a lively paper, with individual 
comments on the value of lip reading, and 
a number of humorous anecdotes, several 
of which are worth repeating. One original 
contribution, “The Homofiend,” by B. H. 
Finch, a student, shows a remarkable grasp 
of one of the most tricky features of lip 
reading practice. Try it on your class, or 
try working it out by yourself. 

The Homofiend 


My friend, Nan, has a ranch, and I like to go 
out there and work with him. We do so many 
interesting kinds of work. Benny chops too hard 
for me, he does himself. One day I saw him chew 
a horse. First we put a robe on the horse, but 
I saw the horse bite back into him, so we made 
the robe shorter. It was not gruel. Nan would 
not meat the horse, and was careful how he drove 
the tails into the Jew. I had to write that horse, 
so I put water in the mail for him and gave him 
odes. 

Before we had lunch I had to bake a wagon 
tongue. I usually veal better when I am at the 
ranch. You should have heard my friend jeer 
when he saw the tongue. He liked it so much. 

That evening we had a lamb on the table, and 
some mean soup. Dan got some jam from the 
top shelf, as I was not pig enough to do that. 
Tom came in, and we gave him some scraps to 
eat, because he is a cad. 

I am tired of riding now, so I will say good 
pie to you, and end this, ear. 
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Motoring and Psychology 


A reprint from the June, 1937, Scien- 
tific Monthly bears the title “The Psy- 
chological Approach to the Traffic Prob- 
lem,” and is by Dr. Lowell S. Selling, 
Director of the Psychopathic Clinic, Re- 
corder’s Court, Detroit. Remarking that, 
in the fifteen years preceding 1935, more 
people were killed by automobiles than 
have been killed in all the wars of the 
Republic, Dr. Selling endeavors to ex- 
plain briefly the tests he has made and 
the conclusions he has reached as regards 
what constitutes a “safe” automobile 
driver. Insisting that the percentage of 
accidents caused by faulty cars is small 
compared with the number caused by 
faulty drivers, he insists that the psychol- 
ogy of the driver is the most important 
consideration, more important by far than 
his physical makeup. Crippled, one- 
armed drivers can compensate for the de- 
fects by mechanical aids and careful driv- 
ing; one-eyed men need not have acci- 
dents if they are careful. Deafness does 
not constitute a menace, nor, surprisingly 
enough, does feeble-mindedness, if the in- 
dividual drives carefully and obeys the 
law. “The crux of the matter,” says Dr. 
Selling, “seems to lie in the measurement 
of the subject’s attitude toward law en- 
forcement and toward the rights of others. 
If he is anxious to do well, he will keep 
out of trouble as far as possible; and, if 
he is not easily excitable, he should be 
able to compensate for his visual defects 
and body structure. 

“IT might summarize the results of our 
findings in the clinic and of our research 
into the literature by saying that me- 
chanical tests of a driver’s ability are of 
value but are sadly misunderstood, that 
a complete understanding of the nature 
and of the make-up of the individual, his 
attitude as well as his physical structure, 
are probably of much more value in en- 
abling us to predict accident-proneness 
than his ability to react promptly and to 
make good judgments, measured by ma- 
chines.” 
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Study and Play This Summer 
in Cool Ocean Breezes 


on 
The famous North Shore of Massachusetts 


THE NEW ENGLAND SCHOOL OF 
LIP READING 


The school is two miles from the town of 
Rockport, and lies among the open fields 
within walking distance of beautiful bathing 
beaches and well-equipped inns. Automobile 
service connects it with excellent trains from 
Boston, thirty miles away. The land around 
the school overlooks the open sea, with only 
Thacher Island Lights standing between 
the water’s edge and the coast of France. 


INSTRUCTION IN LIP READING TO 
DEAFENED ADULTS 


Private Lessons and Class Practice to meet 
the need of individuals as to grade. 
July 5- August 20 
Anna L. Staples Clara M. Ziegler 


175 DARTMOUTH STREET 
BOSTON MASSACHUSETTS 











LangCrofs 


A Summer Camp for Boys with 
Impaired Hearing 


Clearwater Lake Deerwood, Minnesota 


Located in northern Minnesota. Over 100 acres 
of dense woodland. Half a mile of shore front. 
Substantial and comfortable buildings. 

Ample program of outdoor sports; handcrafts; 
nature study; sailing. 

Individual instruction in speech reading and 
speech correction. Tutoring in any subject 
desired. 

Staff consists of counselors who are experienced 
teachers of the deaf; three former Scout- 
masters; a registered nurse; a visiting otolo- 
gist; a camp physician. 

Enrollment limited to 35 boys. 


For catalog, write 


Vv. A. BECKER 
Kendall Green Washington, D. C. 
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Jobs for Deaf Women 


The Jowa Hawkeye for December 15 | 


printed an address which Mrs. Petra F, 
Howard, Labor Commissioner to the Deaf 
of Minnesota, delivered in August, 1937, 
before the Iowa Association of the Deaf, 
Discussing “Deaf Women in Employment,” 
Mrs. Howard gave some excellent sugges. 
tions for enlarging the number of jobs 
open to the girl graduates of schools for 
the deaf. She suggested that schools teach 
power machine operation in addition to 
regular sewing, and that they include the 
girls in the tailoring classes. She men- 
tioned the special jobs deaf girls might do 
in dry cleaning establishments, such as 
studying fabrics and knowing how to re. 
move spots from garments. She named 
several possible openings in the field of 
photography, and in beauty culture. She 
mentioned some hard of hearing women 
in Minnesota who are employed as florists. 
One job she “wished deaf women would 
take over” is that of boarding deaf chil- 
dren, especially those whose parents are 
both employed or who are so situated that 
they cannot care for the children properly 
during vacations. 


A Lip Reading Demonstration For 
Medical Students 


On December 12, 1937, pupils of the 
Saturday morning classes for children 
conducted at the New York League for 


‘the Hard of Hearing gave a demonstra- 


tion of liv reading and of hearing tests 
for the benefit of fourth year students 
from the Cornell University Medical 
School. Miss Estelle Samuelson demon- 
strated the 4B audiometer and_ talked 
about the work for the hard of hearing. 
Miss Genevieve Foley gave the lip read 
ing lesson. The same day, the older 
children demonstrated lip reading for 4 
group of nurses, teachers, social work- 
ers and lay workers interested in_ the 
rehabilitation of the handicapped. In 
both instances, the children replied to 
questions put to them by the visitors 
and exhibited effectively the possibilities 
of lip reading. 
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Whimsey for Departing March 


You chased Old Aeolus to his cave; 
Stole bag of winds and made him rave; 
Turned winds on us, you arrant knave! 


And all the scandals that you bring! 
Old Winter in the lap of Spring; 
With skirts blown high; that sort of thing. 


Then what is more, you rob the zoo 
Of lion, lamb and March hare, too; 


Good heavens! what you make them do! 


Your heart is hard, your features rough, 
Your manners bad, your voice is gruff; 


Old March, of you we’ve had enough. 


“At last Old March is in full rout!” 

The people and the tree-frogs shout; 

“Get out, Old March, get out, get out!” 
—Harris TAYLor. 


Public Day Schools 
(Continued from page 217) 
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INVESTIGATE TODAY 


WHAT Made-to- Order 


RADIOEAR 


WILL DO FOR YOU 
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Manufactured by E. A. MYERS & SONS 
306 Beverly Rd., Mt. Lebanon, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


t Consult the Radioear 
\ dealer nearest you | 



































SIMPLE - COMPACT 
Only Two Parts 




















‘ELECTRO EAR” . . Price $35 


OPERATES ON 10ce FLASHLIGHT BATTERY 


AGENTS WANTED 


Write for Our Latest Catalogue 
AMERICAN EARPHONE CO., INC. 
10 East 43rd Street (A) New York 
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TRIMM 


—will be at Cleveland— 


One hundred and fifty Trimm 
group equipment outlets will be 
available to insure your hearing 
comfort throughout convention 
meetings and banquet. 


Visit our exhibit and inspect the 
many new improvements in wear- 
able models, including a 


NEW BONE 
CONDUCTION INSTRUMENT 


featuring 


greater clarity—improved tone—modern 
appearance—sturdier construction— 
greater stability—curved or 
flat surface 
Characteristic of TRIMM Quality and 


Economy 


There is still time to obtain an 
up-to-date hearing device in order 
that you may derive the fullest 
plasure from the entertaining and 
educational features of the conven- 
tion program. You will want to 
renew old acquaintances, make new 
friends. An efficient hearing de- 
vice will be indispensable. 


WRITE FOR OUR BOOKLETS 


Bone and Air Conduction Models 


Reasonably priced—time payments 
if desired 


$50.00 TO $90.00 


da 
TRIMM EXCELLOPHONE 
DISTRIBUTORS 


1770 West Berteau Ave., 
CHICAGO ILLINOIS 
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Lip Reading Class 


(Continued from page 232) 


Bobby and the Medicine 


Bobby was desperately ill. He refused 
to take the medicine the doctor had left. 
At last his mother gave him up. “Oh, my 
little boy will die; my little boy will die,” 
she sobbed. But a voice spoke from the 
bed. “Don’t cry, Mother. Father will be 


home soon and he’ll make me take it.” 


No Need to Try Ammonia 


A Southern colonel had a colored valet 
by the name of George, who received 
nearly all his master’s cast off clothing. 
George had his eyes on a certain pair of 
light colored trousers which were not 
wearing out fast enough to suit him. He 
thought he would hasten matters by rub- 
bing grease on one knee. When the colo- 
nel saw the spot he called George and 
asked him if he had seen the spot. George 
said that he had noticed the spot and had 
tried hard to get it out but that he could 
not. 

“Have you tried gasoline?” the colonel 
asked. 

“Yes sah, Colonel, but it didn’t do any 
good.” 

“Have you tried brown paper and a 
hot iron?” 

“Yes sah, Colonel, Ise done tried mos’ 
everything I knows of, but dat spot 
wouldn’t come out.” 

“Have you tried ammonia?” the colo- 
nel asked as a last resort. 

“No sah, Colonel, I ain’t tried ’em on 
me, yet, but I knows dey’ll fit.” 


He Knew What He Wanted 


A lawyer was sitting in his office ab- 
sorbed in the preparation of a brief. The 
door was opened and a curly head was 
thrust into the room. A little sob at- 
tracted the busy lawyer’s attention. 

“Are you a lawyer?” asked the voice 
between sobs. 

“Yes. What do you want?” 

“I want,” and there was a resolute ring 
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KINZIE BOOKS 


“Books 1, II, III, amd IV of the Kinzie Method 
constitute the most comprehensive system available for 
the teaching of Lip-Reading from the period of early 
childhood to adulthood. 

“The abundance of well chosen and well-arranged 
materials at the various levels of advancement will 
prove of great value not only to teachers in lip-read- 
ing classes in the public schools and in schools for 
the deaf, but also the regular classroom teacher or 
parents who may need to minister to the needs of a 
deafened child.”—J. E. Wallace Wallin, Ph.D., State 
Director of Special Education, Wilmington, Delaware. 


LIP READING FOR CHILDREN, 


CIEE .xcrcccnccmusatidenndensinapapesanints $2.25 
LIP READING FOR CHILDREN, 
renee $2.75 


LIP READING FOR JUNIORS, 
GRADE III, a mine of wealth for 
the teacher of both juniors and 


adults. Includes large Practice 
Section of highest quality ma- 
GNI sis csscnniceasccnacdteabarsatestealuauiaaias $3.75 


LIP READING FOR THE DEAF- 
ENED ADULT, Grade IV, with a 
Foreword by His Grace the Duke 
of Montrose, a published text of 


SGD WB iiss cccs re esidees Rardiccecnces $4.00 
COMBINATION PRICES 
Books I, II, and III (mimeographed)........ $7.50 
on ee eee eae $6.50 
oo ee ee FS | $10.50 
All Prices Postpaid 
Order from 


THE MISSES KINZIE 
P. O. Box 2658, Station “C” Philadelphia, Pa. 





Klear-Tone, A New Hearing Aid 


A Small, Flexible Tube, which May Be Carried 
in the Pocket 
May be used in conversation with one person, or with 
the radio. Does not distort sound. Is especially valu- 
able in speech correction with either adults or children. 
Price, $3.75 postpaid 
MADISON EQUIPMENT COMPANY 
Bay Village, Ohio 





LANGUAGE STORIES and 


DRILLS 
BOOKS I, II, III and IV 


by 
Gertrude W. Croker, Mabel K. Jones and 
M. Evelyn Pratt 
Illustrated by Tony Sarg 
Price per copy, $1.25 
Teachers’ Manuals, $.50. Postage not included. 
Send orders to 
CROKER, JONES & PRATT 
Public School 47, 225 East 23rd St. 
New York City 








OUTLINE OF LANGUAGE WORK FOR 
DEAF CHILDREN — BOOK I (REVISED) 
By Edith M. Buell 


Contains outline and presentation of the work 
of the first, second, third, and fourth years. 


Price per copy $2.50, postpaid 
Send orders to 
MISS EDITH M. BUELL 
15 Prescott Ave., Bronxville, N. Y. 














Many people with impaired hearing, previously 
denied the use of the telephone, now enjoy its 
benefits with the help of a Bell Telephone Ampli- 
fier. It may be installed inconspicuously at any 
telephone. A simple volume control knob adjusts 
it to your particular hearing efficiency, and a 
switch disconnects it entirely when others use 
the telephone. Your local Bell Tele- 
phone Company will be glad to give 
you a test demonstration. Just write 
the Business Office. No obligation. 





New Vacuum Tube Hearing Aid 


House 


Current CRYSTAL $ 75:00 
om MICROPHONE 














Batteries CRYSTAL Complete 
HIGH EARPIECE CLEAR 
Amplification] Tone Quality 





BONE OR AIR CONDUCTION 


Unsurpassed where Distance and 
Articulation is Desired and Necessary. 


Come in for FREE Trial or Write 
for Booklet V. 


Time Payments and Home Demon- 
strations. 


GEM EARPHONE CO., Inc. 


47 West 34th St., New York City 
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in the voice, “I want a divorce from my 
papa and mama.” 


Return for Adjustment 


Little Eleanor’s mother was an Ameri- 
can, while her father was English. One 
day the child was naughty and was se. 
verely punished by her father. After it 
was over she called her mother into an. 
other room and shut the door. Then she 
said, “Mother, I don’t want to interfere 
in your business, but I wish you'd send 
that husband of yours back to England.” 


He Sped the Non-Parting Guest 


It was scarcely half past nine when the 
father of the girl entered the parlor where 
the timid lover was courting her. The 
father had his watch in his hand. 

“Young man,” he said bruskly, “do 
you know what time it is?” 

“Y-y-yes sir,” stammered the frightened 
lover, “I was just going to leave.” 

After he had gone the father turned to 
the girl and said, “What was the matter 
with that fellow? My watch had simply 
run down and I wanted to know the time.” 

—Laura Davies Hott. 





Lip Reading Opportunities 
(Continued frem page 231) 
School. These courses have been recog: 
nized for credit toward meeting the re- 


quirements for teachers’ certificates in 


several states. Intensive training is given 
in methods and materials for teaching pri 
vate pupils or public evening school 
classes of adults. 

Experienced teachers who wish to re 
view or develop special phases of teach 
ing problems, such as the technique of 
private instruction, the selection and adap- 
tation of material for practice classes, of 
similar topics, may arrange for short units 
of work to meet their needs. 


Courses at Teachers College 


Teachers interested in the teaching of 
lip reading to children in the public 
schools are advised to take cne or more 
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oi the courses offered at Teachers Col- 
lege, Columbia University. 


Choral Reading 


Choral reading as a pleasurcble group 
activity and as a means of preserving and 
developing tone quality and flexibility is 
gaining wide recognition. Class instruc- 
tion in the fundamentals of voice im- 
provement and choral reading will be 
given throughout the summer session, and 
individual courses of training may also 
be arranged. 





Elusiveness of the Obvious 
(Continued from page 230) 


vious thing to do—and she is going to do 
it—in fact she is doing it. When Mrs. 
Avery Winthrop Rogers had that attack of 
‘flu’ last June Mrs. Perry, knowing how 
wonderful Mrs. Rogers has been to the 
Chapter, sent her a fruit and vegetable 
basket—fresh things from the farm—with 
a bouquet of flowers. Mrs. Rogers was 
so enthusiastic that she insisted upon buy- 
ing other baskets and so she’s been having 
one sent to her house each week. And now 
a half-dozen of her friends are ordering 
similar baskets each week. You can see 
how profitable the thing has become. Mrs. 
Perry makes up the basket with fruits and 
vegetables that are in season—she’s going 
to use canned things, pickles and the like, 
later, together with such things as she can 
grow all year in the greenhouse. And 
flowers with every basket, of course. She 
tells me, too, that she can get a wonderful 
cook—an old colored woman from At- 
lanta—in case there’s a demand for pies, 
cakes, and 2 

“Stop!” commanded Fred. “I can stand 
just so much—and no more. I’ve got to 
have one of those baskets, and not an 
empty one either.” 

“Tll take your order,” agreed Betty, 
promptly. “After all, Mrs. Perry is one of 
my clients, even though she doesn’t appear 
to need my help.” 

“You will not,” said Fred. 





“I’m going 
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TELEX 


HIGH FIDELITY 


HEARING AID 





TELEX presents the NEW Model 76, 
High Fidelity hearing aid, the newest 
scientific development. 


TELEX High Fidelity brings all voices 
and music with great clarity and re- 
markable naturalness. TELEX users 
enjoy greater pleasure and hearing aid 
satisfaction because the new principle 
of sound reproduction gives BETTER 
HEARING. 


THE SCIENTIFIC POINTS OF 
SUPERIORITY FOUND IN THE 
HIGH FIDELITY TELEX ARE: 


@ Four vacuum tubes for volume 


® Crystal radio broadcasting type micro- 
phone for clarity 


@ Two controls—tone and volume 
®@ Pocket size for convenience 
@ An amazing telephone attachment 


@ Up to 50% lower operating cost with 
standard flashlight and small B Bat- 
teries which may be purchased every- 
where. 


WRITE TODAY, AND ASK US TO 
PROVE TELEX SUPERIORITY 


TELEX Group equipment available 


for leagues and churches 


Telex Products Company 


Offices and Laboratories 


Minneapolis, Minnesota 
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LIP READING THROUGH PUZZLES 
By LOUIS PRELUTSKY 
A New Lip Reading Practice Book 


—For Children (Grades 4-8) and Adults— 
125 pages of sentences and cross-word puzzles 
Price $1.00. Order from Louis Prelutsky 


4622 VERNON ST. LOUIS, MO. 





Teacher Scholarships 


Coralie Noyes Kenfield Scholarship 
Teacher Training Courses for Teachers of 
Hard of Hearing Adults 


Two Scholarships (fifty dollars each) 
available this year 


MUST BE APPLIED FOR DURING 
THE MONTH OF APRIL 


Must be used within one year from 
granting of award. 


Full information may be secured from 


MISS JANE B. WALKER, 
25 Prospect Place, 
New York City 








BETTER SPEECH 


and 


BETTER READING 


BY LUCILLE D. SCHOOLFIELD 
$1.25 POSTPAID 


“After studying “Better Speech and Better 
Reading’ carefully, I ordered several extra 
copies and am using them in my auricular 
classes. The children are as enthusiastic 
about the book as I am.”—Maruine H., Par- 
isH, Wisconsin School for the Deaf, Delavan. 


“This book seems to fill a long-felt need. 
It is the finest speech book I have yet exam- 
ined. Kindly send us four more copies.”— 
Sister M. Gerarp, St. Francis Xavier School, 
Baltimore. 


Order from 


THE VOLTA BUREAU 


1537 35TH STREET, N. W. 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 
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out to see Mrs. Perry myself. 
work for a living, too, and 

“The trouble with your business,” ex. 
plained Betty, “is that you don’t advertise 
enough.” She reached into her file case 
and took out the latest issue of the Chap. 
ter’s little magazine. “See—only a quar. 
ter of a page for Fred Bishop—automo. 
biles—sales and service. Now, even a 
half-page ss 

“If I put over the deal I’ve been think. 
ing about as a result of this conversation, 
I'll take a whole page,” promised Fred, 
rising. “It really seems to me that Mrs, 
Perry has a sure-fire success. Why in the 
world hasn’t some one thought of doing 
it before—or have they? Well, anyway, 
I’m going to see her about a small deliv. 
ery automobile. We could have a painting 
on the sides showing one of her filled bas- 
kets—with the flowers and fruits in natural 
colors. And we'd letter it, say: “Perry's 
Fresh-from-the-Farm Baskets. It would be 
a splendid advertisement. Aside from the 
nominal down payment, which I’m sure 
she can manage without difficulty, I could 
arrange to have her pay for the car at $25 
a month.” 

“How perfectly obvious!” said Betty, 
solemnly. 


I have to 


. 











Hard of Hearing in Europe 


(Continued from page 227) 


114 hours at a time. Eight persons form 
a teaching unit. An important feature of 
the Danish work is the lip reading course 
of eight months, instituted by the Govern 
ment and carried on in Frederica, four 
hours’ journey from Copenhagen. There 
the hard of hearing live together in a 
large residence, and have daily lessons 
in lip reading. They pay only about 400 
to 500 krone, which is equivalent to about 
£22 in English Sterling, or $120, for the 
whole session, and their board is free. Ifa 
person is too poor to pay the full fee, he 
can pay a proportion of it or even none 
at all. 

In 1933, the Government gave up the 
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A NEW HEARING AID, REMARKABLE 
IN PERFORMANCE, REMARKABLY 
LOW IN PRICE DE LUXE ELECTRIC 


“CrystalEAR” is an unexcelled instrument for anyone who is ex- 
tremely deafened, or any person who cannot derive sufficient aid in 
hearing from the ordinary wearable or concealed type of hearing aid. 


CrystalEAR is a Hearing Aid inspired by the radio. The engineers 
responsible for its construction have long recognized the limitations 
of ordinary hearing aids, and it is through this realization that they 
turned to radio for the solution. In CrystalEAR they have succeeded 
beyond their expectations. The moderately or even extremely deaf- 
ened persons who have heretofore been unable to employ amplified 
hearing aids will find that CrystalEAR comes as a blessing. Static 
and other unpleasant scratching noises have been eliminated. ‘‘Crystal- 
EAR is crystal clear.””’ Speech and music are now heard with com- 
fort and tone fidelity. No longer is it necessary to turn the radio up 
to excessive volume, or to request people to repeat their conversation 
or speak directly into the hearing aid .. . the CrystalEAR Instrument 
is multi-directional and picks up sound impulses from every direction. 
CrystalEAR is small and compact . . . yet it is a powerful Amplified 
Hearing Aid. 








For those afflicted with the handicap of poor hearing, CrystalEAR 
opens the way to new enjoyment ... more pleasant social and busi- 
ness relationships . . . gives you an “even break” with those who 
previously have had the advantage over you in their better hearing. 
And, best news of all, CrystalEAR is very modestly priced .. . well 
within the reach of the average purse. 


Before you turn this page, drop us a line. We'll be more than pleased 
to send you complete details. No obligation. For agents, exclusive 
territories are available on franchise. Write or wire address below, 
or telephone Calumet 4117. 





CrystalEAR, Incorporated 


2007 South Michigan Ave., Chicago, Illinois 




















LOGICAL SYSTEM OF 
LANGUAGE TEACHING 
and 
AN ANALYSIS OF THE 
ENGLISH LANGUAGE 


(A Manual for Teachers) 


By MARIETTA RECTOR VINSON 
Instructor in the California School for the Deaf 


THE BOOK 


Is a textbook for teachers of the English 


language. 

Is of particular value to teachers of the 
deaf. 

Is_ self-explanatory and easily compre- 
hended. 


Presents, for the first time, the English 
language on a subject basis. 

May be used in language-teaching in any 
grade. 

Is a source of material essential to the 
teacher of language. 


THE BOOK CONTAINS 


A new system and a special device for lan- 
guage-teaching. 

An analysis of the English language from 
the standpoint of language-teaching. 

The grammar necessary to an intelligible 
analysis of language. 

Distinctive vocabulary associated with lan- 
guage principles. 

Charts which present a column system with 
no confusing adjustments. 

A section devoted to Drill Work. 

A nine-year graded course of study in lan- 
guage. Of particular value to teachers 
in schools which do not supply such a 
course. 





So-called language principles are given in 
the various constructions to which they be- 
long; also the vocabulary associated with 
each use. 

Uniformity of application is assured by 
the presentation of the system in conjunc- 
tion with language principles throughout 
the book. 

The columns may be used independently, 
although transition to the use of symbol 
sentence forms is recommended and indi- 
cated in conjunction with language prin- 
ciples. 

The symbol sentence forms make clear to 
the deaf pupil many facts connected with 
language for which columns are inadequate. 

The symbols represent the classification 
words with which they are associated. 


Over 300 pages. Full Vellum Bound. Page 
size 10 x 6% inches. 


Price, $6.00 Postpaid 


A discount of 20% is given on orders for five or 
more copies. 


Send Orders and Inquiries to 


M. VINSON 
P. O. BOX 236 


BERKELEY, CALIFORNIA 
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course, but agitation on the part of the 
Tunghores Vel, or league, restored it after 
a year’s lapse. Howevet, there is the 
drawback that only lip reading is taught 
at the Government house and efforts by 
the league to include vocational guidance 
in the curriculum and to set up an em- 
ployment bureau have so far met with no 


success. (To be concluded ) 





Eyes Across the Sea 

(Continued from page 225) 
thing, pour a little of it into a pot, put it 
on the stove and get it hot; then you take 
a large knife and one of your long loaves 
of bread, cut a few slices off, toast them, 
put them in a bowl with a little butter, 
and pour the hot milk over them.” 

In the ensuing interval, the neighboring 
diners finished their lunch and left. At 
length a nice looking grey-haired woman 
approached Pére and Dr. Seidell and said 
in very good English, 

“Pardon, Messieurs, I am_ the _pro- 
prietress. Your order has puzzled the 
waitress and also our head waiter, who 
tells me you want him to milk a cow. It 
doesn’t sound possible; I am sure he is 
mistaken. If you'll tell me, I can get it 
for you.” 

Again Dr. Seidell recited his piece, 
first in English, then in French. 

“T never heard of such a dish!” the 
woman exclaimed. 

“Madame,” implored Dr. Seidell, “if 
you'll allow me into your kitchen for 
about three minutes, I’ll prepare the food 
myself and pay you the full price for it.” 

She said dubiously, “It is most um 
usual.” But his appearance must have 
reassured her. They went to the kitchen, 
and in very short order he was back, fol- 
lowed by a waitress with two steaming 
bowls of what must have been the first 
milk toast ever served in that restaurant 
and, Pére thinks, in all Paris. The French 
are so busy with spices and herbs and 
wines and oils and vinegars in preparing 
their elaborate dishes, that their imagina- 
tion is staggered when confronted with 
such stark simplicity as milk toast. 
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ESTERN ELECTRIC’S new Audiphone Widen your hearing circle—hear dis- 
the is not just an improved version of tinctly at much greater distances; 
an old model. This Ortho-technic Model Enj — th 77 
wt is brand new — built on entirely different - ah 0g: sarees arene — oti 
f principles in hearing aid design that bring yP ’ 
P ’ you hearing ease impossible till now! Reduce bother and expense in connec- 
pee Developed by scientists at Bell Tele- tion with batteries—they last much longer. 
it” | phone Laboratories, this remarkable in- : pa 
un- } strument at last enables you to A variety of combinations enables your 
have | Hear clearly and enjoy group converss- dealer, after an Audiometric test, to rec- 
Satis ence more; ommend a hearing aid—with either air or 
fol- ? Ss - bone conduction receiver —that will meet 
Hear in any position—there’s no “cut- individual requirements. Send the coupon 
‘i off” when you lie down or recline; today for booklet giving full details. 
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Dr. Seidell, however, is versatile, nile 
Th : B bl can handle cooking utensils as compe 

e earing ro em tently as he handles retorts. He prepare 
breakfast each morning; the first maty 


cs * 
and Hearing Aids tinal sound Pére heard was his hog 


A great variety of ‘kids euibodying the grinding the coffee mill. It made such 


latest improvements are now available. an impression on him that he drew ; 
Bone conduction, air conduction and special cartoon of it when he got home, even 
executive sets, as well as non-electrical . 8 ‘ 

loner though Dr. Seidell told him it was , 


“THE WORLD-FAMOUS FOR. commonplace occupation; that French 
TIPHONE,” including the latest people always grind their own coffee be 


“STRAIGHT CURVE” types, in fore using it. 


twenty different models and com- A few days after Pére returned to Lon 
binations. These can be worn prac- don, the sand had all run out of the trip 
tically unseen, concealed in a vest end of my parents’ summer hour-glass, 
pocket or the folds of a woman’s I wondered if and when we would all r. 
clothing. turn to that fascinating “biggest city.’ 


“RADIO AID,” AND “CRYSTA- 
PHONE,” radio developed, electri- 
fied and battery operated appliances 
equipped with erystal microphones 
and receivers. Bell-like clarity from 


During a delightful visit at the home 
of Sir Bernard Partridge, the leading art. 
ist of Punch, Pére was invited to retum 
in 1941, when Punch is to celebrate its 


any angle or reasonable distance. No hundredth anniversary with a_ sizable 
batteries are required with the elec- jubilee. I’m rooting for this plan. 

trified models, as these instruments I accompanied my parents to Waterloo 
are used on the house current. Un- Station and watched their boat-train dis 
surpassed for the home or office. appear around a curve. My brother greet 


Those unable to derive sufficient 
benefit from wearable appliances will 
find these aids wonderfully effective 
and clear. Weight of Crystaphone, 
three and one-half pounds, and 


ed them on the pier in New York City. 
I still had another month. 
(To be concluded.) 





weight of Radio Aid five and one- Paul Choppin 

half pounds (electrified). (Continued from page 205) 
“ELECTROVOX,” designed for ing on the Boulevard Saint Germain. The 

the extremely deafened who are un- design is simple. Doctor Broca, dressed 


able to derive any benefit from wear- 
able applianees. “ELECTROVOX” 
will prove unbelievably effective 


in a plain frock coat, is standing on a ped- 
estal. In his left hand he holds a human 











even in very severe cases. “ELEC- skull and in his right a measuring compass. 
TROVOX” is a battery operated His expression is serene and smiling, with 
model, weighing fifteen pounds. a slightly skeptical twist to the lip. The 
“NON-ELECTRICAL AIDS” con- position is natural, with no affectation nor 
sisting of conversation tubes, small exaggeration. 
tubes and horns. Most complete as- The enumeration of Paul Choppin’s 
sortment of French, English and works would make an extensive lmaaal 
Domestic aids of approved merit. certain number of them have been bought 
At Wanamaker Hearing Aid Service, by the French government for galleries ot 
Second Floor, Fashion Store public squares or buildings. Three of these 
JOHN WANAMAKER latter are in Paris. Several of his statues 
New York are placed in the gallery of the National 
_—o Institute of Deaf Mutes in Paris. 
MAGER & GOUGELMAN Hearing Aids Co. After the City of Paris placed his statue 


30 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago, Ill. 








of the Conqueror of the Bastille in the 
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city,” 
home In the final analysis, the true value of any classroom hearing 
ng att aid is indicated by the progress of the pupils using it. Aurex 
reaie Classroom equipment, because it reproduces the sound pat- 
ato terns with such a high degree of accuracy, has been eminently 
me successful in this respect wherever it has been used. 
sizable The Condenser-Type microphone, noted as providing the finest 
tone fidelity, is used in Aurex equipment, and is largely respon- 
iterloo sible for its excellent tone reproduction. It responds to fre- 
n dis quencies to 10,000 cycles, (practically the entire audible spec- 
greet: trum), and sounds are reproduced with true high fidelity and 
City. the utmost clarity and definition. We will gladly supply an 
illustrated bulletin with detailed specifications to interested 
persons and institutions. 
Aurex Instruments for individuals, both battery and house current types. 
——y 
The 
ressed ll 
| ped- ES 
uman 
pass, 
with 
The 
1 nor 
pin’s 
a 
yught 
es or Used and Endorsed by The New Aurex Audiometer 
these leading State Schools, Day with automatic recording, 
Schools and Private Schools provides new convenience, 
atues for the Deaf throughout precision and speed in the 
ional the country measurement and record- 





ing of residual hearing. 


~! AUREX CORPORATION 


2400 SHEFFIELD AVENUE CHICAGO, U. S. A. 














The 
CLARKE SCHOOL 


FOR THE DEAF 


NORTHAMPTON, MASS. 
Established in 1867 


An endowed school for Deaf Boys and Girls. 
The Oral Method only is employed. Usable 
hearing is trained. Pupils are admitted at five 
years of age. Upper School grades fit pupils for 
High School work. Instruction in Home Eco- 
nomics and Household Arts is provided for 
girls; and for boys in Industrial Arts and Crafts, 
in well equipped modern buildings. Pupils are 
grouped according to age in three carefully 
supervised homes. There is a well equipped 
central school building, a well equipped gym- 
nasium and grounds for out-of-door recreation 
and games. 


FRANK H. REITER, Ph.D., 
Principal 
Department of Teacher Education un- 


der the direction of the Principal and 
Committee of Faculty. 


Formation and Development of 
Elementary English Sounds 


By CAROLINE A. YALE 
Revised and Enlarged Edition, 75 Cents 


Element and Drill Charts consisting of 


1 Consonant Chart 
1 Vowel Chart 
7 Drill Charts 


Per Set $5.00 


Consonant and Vowel Charts sold separately, 
if desired, $1.50 


Story Charts 


FOR CLASS WORK WITH YOUNG 
CHILDREN 


Three charts of 12 stories 
$10.00 


Series I. 


each, with manual... 


Series II. Four charts of 12 stories 
each, with manual__..__»___ $17.00 

Series III. Myths.___...__________ $10.00 

Gen 1.4 eee ae 
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Square Parmentier, Choppin was given the 
purple ribbon and the title of Officier 
d’ Académie. In 1903 he was promoted to 
the grade of Officier d’Instruction Publique, 
The National Institute of Deaf Mutes of 
Paris and indeed the whole teaching Corps 
feel keenly the loss of this illustrious ey. 
ample of the victory of intelligence, energy 
and will-power over a physical handicap 
well calculated to discourage less deter. 
mined souls. His passing leaves a void, for 
he was one of the few deaf artists who have 
succeeded in attaining fame despite the 
obstacles deafness placed in their paths, 


Auditory Training 
(Continued from page 203) 


tically the same an amount of money that 
was used to buy a linotype machine serv: 
ing a small percentage of the students. 

The chart of hearing aids worked out by 
Miss Josephine B. Timberlake and_pub- 
lished in the September VoLTa REVIEW is 
a good long step in the right direction. 
Future charts will list other requirements, 
as the profession learns what to expect 
from a hearing aid, what to demand of 
hearing aid manufacturers. It will list 
new amplification ratio of the scale of fre- 
quencies and give more detailed mention 
of the teaching services offered by the dif- 
ferent instruments. We all owe Miss Tim- 
berlake our gratitude for her impartial 
weighing of hearing aid possibilities. 

I have the whole of the September 
Vo.tta Review heavily marked with pen- 
ciled notes of things I should like to dis 
cuss, but I cannot write more. I hope 
some of the ideas I have presented will 
bring out other articles devoted to a full 
discussion of auricular training, its possi 
bilities and promises. What I have at 
tempted to offer here is a plea for under- 
standing of the fact that the possibilities 
in this method will not be fulfilled until 
we have in every school for the deaf the 
best amplifying equipment available; 
teachers trained adequately to understand 
its use; and a well-thought-out program 
for utilizing every bit of residual hearing 
possessed by every so-called deaf child. 
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Compiled by A. H. Damon 


Civilization may depend for its roots upon 
the way in which work is done; but it depends 
for its finest flowers upon the use of leisure.— 


C. D. Burns. 


Leisure can devastate life, or it can become 
the fruitful field of a growing and expanding 
life. In his leisure hours, man is free from 
the routine and drive of his job and he can 
then enjoy the adventures of mind and spirit 
which routine tasks deny.—Rabbi Silver. 


Birthdays do not decide mental and physical 
growth. They must be accompanied by worthy 
experiences.—Angelo Patri. 


Knowledge vs. Opinion. Our people have 
little knowledge and much opinion. They do 
not suspect that there is much difference be- 
tween the two. The fundamental questions of 
human life and human society they have never 
faced. They would not know how to go about 
trying to face them... . 

No books that are any good appear in our 
elementary or high school curriculum; the text 
book racket has despoiled us of our intellectual 
heritage. 

In the colleges and universities the situation 
is little better. It is perfectly possible to 
graduate from a good American college without 
reading a single great book in its entirety.— 


President Robert M. Hutchins. 


Lucidity. No one knows what he is _ talk- 
ing about until he can put it in such lucid lan- 
guage that his wife’s relatives understand him. 
—David Seabury. 


Worry. To worry about tomorrow is to fail 
of devotion to the tasks of today, and so to 


spoil both days.—William Dewitt Hyde. 
Just Whistle a Bit 


Just whistle a bit if your heart be sore; 
’Tis a wonderful balm for pain. 
Just pipe some old melody o’er and o’er, 
Till it soothes like summer rain. 
—Paul Lawrence Dunbar. 


Moral Law is absolute. Magnitude of diffi- 
culty, or weight of provocation provides no real 
excuse for “adjusting” morality to suit one’s 
own desires. To do so has ever been the tech- 
nique of the tyrant. It is a device not foreign 
to the dictator today. 

—Charles E. Gratke. 


For Good or Ill, your conversation is your 
advertisement. Every time you open your mouth 
you let men look into your mind. Do they see 
it well clothed, neat, business-like? 

Bruce Barton. 
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THE NITCHIE SCHOOL 
OF LIP READING, Inc. 


Chartered by the New York State Board of Regents 
342 Madison Avenue, New York City 


SUMMER SESSION, JULY 11-AUG. 19 
Private and Group Lessons, Courses for 
Teachers 
Details regarding Home Study Course in 
Lip Reading sent on request 

MARY V. CARNEY, A.M., Director 
Pauline Ralli Kathryn Alling 





JANE B. WALKER, M.A. 


The Women’s University Club 
Hotel Biltmore NEW YORK CITY 
Private Instruction in Lip Reading 
Practice Groups Lectures 





ALICE POOLE 


TEACHER OF LIP READING 
Graduate of 
The New England School of Speech Reading 
Kinzie Method of Graded Instruction 
1100 West 10th Street, Wilmington, Delaware 





Chicago School of Lip-Reading 


PRIVATE LESSONS CLASSES 
NITCHIE NORMAL COURSE 
MISS GERTRUDE TORREY, Principal 
MISS BERTHA LIESE, Associate 


1607 Auditorium Building CHICAGO, ILL. 





ANNOUNCEMENT 


Mrs. John E. D. Trask Miss Margaret L. Crawley 
Announce the Merger of the Trask and Pennsylvania 
Schools of Lip Reading 
SUITE 414, 1420 WALNUT ST., PHILADELPHIA 
Miss Margaret L. Crawley Miss Anaa Mackey 
Mrs. John E. D. Trask, Co-Principals 





FRANCES HARROD DOWNES 
SCHOOL OF LIP READING FOR 


Hard of Hearing CHILDREN and ADULTS 
THE NEW KINZIE GRADED METHOD OF 
INSTRUCTION 


2311 Connecticut Avenue, N. W., 
Washington, D. C. 








Syracuse School of Lip-Reading 
445 S. Warren St., Syracuse, N. Y. 
MISS ELIZABETH G. DeLANY, A.B. 
Normal Graduate, NITCHIE and MULLER-WALLE 
Methods 


Small Group Classes 
Dractice Classes 


Private Instruction 

















Ready for a Trial Flight 


REINHARDT SCHOOL FOR 
DEAF CHILDREN, INC. 





Speech and Lip-Reading used exclusively. 
Children prepared for hearing schools. 
The school is in the suburbs of the city of 
Washington, which offers many educational 


Address: 


advantages. 


MISS ANNA B. PECK, Principal 


The Spruces Kensington, Maryland 











School for Little Deaf Children 


Residential and Day Pupils. 
Speech and Lip-Reading used exclusively. 
Special attention to children of pre-school age. 


GRACE A. McCLELLAN, DIRECTOR 
830 NORTH 63RD STREET 
OVERBROOK, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 





WANT ADS 


PAYING GUESTS, hard of hearing or teachers, wel- 
come at old fashioned country home. Comfortable 
rooms, excellent food. Price $12 per week. Mrs. Bliss 
B. Prentiss, Knob Hill Cottage, Townshend, Vermont. 





WANTED: Experienced or trained teacher to teach 
child speech and lip reading in private home at Miami, 
Oklahoma. Address Box 33, Volta Bureau. 





WANTED: Alone and hard of hearing? Former lip 
reading teacher desires to communicate with hard of 
hearing adults interested in living im congenial en- 
vironment. Address Box 50, The Volta Bureau. 





Experienced teacher of the deaf, graduate of Cen- 
tral Institute, wants position as tutor of young deaf 
child for 1938. Will consider any locality. Address 
Box 75, Volta Bureau. 





Trained and experienced oral teacher desires position 
for 1937. Address Box 37, Volta Bureau. 





WANTED, Private Oral Teacher for deaf girl, ‘ive 
years old. Address H. J. Wilson, Catlett, Va. 








STRAIGHT LANGUAGE FOR THE DEAF, By 
Edith Fitzgerald. Third Edition. (Revised.) Price, 
$3.15, postpaid. Order from The Steck Company, 
Austin, Texas. 
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Compiled by JoHN A. FERRALL 


Lent 
To the church I then went, 
But I grieved and I sorrowed; 
For the season was Lent— 
And the sermon was borrowed. 
—Anon. 


By Their Fruits.—The orator on the street 
was holding forth with much fervor and con. 
stantly punctuating his discourse with references 
to Darwin’s “Origin of Species.” A couple of 
men paused to listen. “What’s he talking about 
Bill?” asked one, craning his neck toward the 
orator. “Eat more fruit, I think,” said the see- 
ond man, indifferently. “He keeps mentioning 
oranges and peaches.” 


Black Cat Lucky.—‘“‘Mother!” cried Jane, 
rushing into the dining room. “There’s a black 
cat in the kitchen.” 

“Why, Jane,” rebuked her mother, “don’t get 
so excited over a little thing like that. Besides, 
black cats are lucky.” 

“That one certainly is,” 
just eaten your dinner.” 


agreed Jane. “It's 


There’s a Reason.—He was showing a 
friend around his ultra-modern house. 

“There are a lot of things about it that | 
like,” admitted the friend; “and there are 
some I do not understand. Why, for instance, 
do you have that round hole in the front door?” 

“Oh, that’s for circular letters,’ said the 
house owner. 


An Epistolary.—The visitor stopped at the 
small village library. 

“Do you have ‘The Letters of Charles Lamb’?” 
he inquired. 

“You are in the wrong building, Mr. Lamb,” 
said the charming young girl at the desk. “The 
post office is just across the street.” 


Appreciated.—Little Raymond came _ home 
from Sunday School very much pleased. He ex- 
plained that the Superintendent had thanked 
him, before all the class, for coming. “Why, 
what did he say?” asked Mother. “He said,” 
quoted Raymond glibly and sincerely, “‘O Lord, 
we thank Thee for our food and Raymond’.” 


Latest Model.—‘Most interesting!” said the 
sweet young thing to the automobile salesman 
who had been explaining to her some of the 
features of the new model. “And now, please, 
show me the depreciation—I understand that it 
is quite heavy in this car.” 

“As a matter of fact, madam,” replied the 
salesman promptly, “we found it a source 0 
worry and had it removed altogether.” 
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